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“We Live By Symbols”’ 


HENRY REIFF 


St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 


I 

“We live by symbols,’’ asseverated Mr. Justice 
Holmes. Who controls our symbols, therefore, con- 
trols our life. It is essential, then, to the well-being 
of a democratic America that its democracy be ade- 
quately symbolized and that control of those symbols 
remain democratic. 

For most of a century and a half we Americans 
have been suffering from a vitamin deficiency in our 
national political diet. We simply haven't had 
enough good public symbolism—enough pageantry, 
dramatization, celebration of the spiritual values of 
America, past and present. The Sesquicentennial of 
the Constitution culminating on April 30, 1939 in 
the 150th Anniversary of the inauguration of Presi- 
dent George Washington, the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, and the World’s Fair at New 
York have come at a propitious moment. 

Not that we haven’t had an increased supply of 
the vitamin in recent years. Since 1929 we have had 
the Washington Bicentennial, Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Fair, and the Texas Centennial. Within the 
last few years we have celebrated, to mention only 
a few, the Tercentenaries of Harvard, Delaware, and 
New Haven; the 250th Anniversary of the Huguenot 
Founding of New Rochelle; the Bicentennials of the 
Mohawk Valley and of Benjamin West; the Sesqui- 
centennial of the Northwest Territory; the 125th 
Anniversary of Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie; Cen- 
tennials of the Platte Purchase, the Aroostook War, 
Baseball, and Goodyear’s vulcanizing process; the 


78th Anniversary of the ‘Pony Express,”” the 75th 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, the 25th of the 
opening of the Panama Canal, the 20th of the 
United States Air Mail, and the 10th of Lindbergh's 
flight to Paris. And in 1938 we began commemorat- 
ing Johnny Appleseed. What with the Tournament 
of Roses, New Orleans’ Mardi Gras, the Southwest 
fiestas, the state fairs and festivals, and other hardy 
annuals, national, state, and local, the thousands of 
dedications of public works, and the enlistment of 
every form of public art—sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, drama, music—in this remarkable outpour- 
ing of commemorative spirit—the clippings describ- 
ing these events from the New York Times alone 
fill a bushel-basket! 

But isn’t this enough? Why have it at all? How 
did we get along in the meanwhile? These and cog- 
nate questions prompt a brief appraisal of the nature 
and value of public symbolism preliminary to an 
examination of its place in the development of 
America. 

From earliest times, and among the most primitive 
as well as the most civilized peoples, symbols have 
been employed for various purposes—occult, reli- 
gious, political, social, scientific, and so on. We are 
concerned here only with their political and social 
uses. By Plato’s time, these uses had already become 
a fine art, as he demonstrated in his Repablic. 
Aristotle seemed not concerned with the function of 
symbolism in his diagnosis of man as a political 
animal. But the Caesars and the Medicis, the Ma- 
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chiavellis and the Burkes have testified abundantly 
by deed or word to the essentiality of public sym- 
bolism to man in his c/vitas. Empirically we have 
learned that symbols, in their various verbal or visible 
forms, can be used effectively on the public plane to 
economize language, to represent the abstract or the 
otherwise incomprehensible, to minimize differences 
between individuals or groups and to create unity or 
harmony, to obfuscate, to motivate and direct action, 
to facilitate the discharge of emotions, to inculcate 
or preserve values, aims, purposes, to entertain, to 
edify. 

Probably all human beings are dependent upon 
symbolism in one form or another, and most human 
beings desire and enjoy the public symbolizing of 
the spiritual significance of some aspect or other of 
their social heritage and their politically communal 
interests. Failing to get enough of public symbolism, 
the citizen may be able to compensate for the defi- 
ciency privately or quasi-publicly. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the associational bonds are weakened and the 
public institutions suffer a loss. 


II 

But how did this deficiency in public symbolism 
in the United States, if indeed there was one, come 
about? Our history supplies the answer. 

Our general deficiency seems to have started with 
the Mayflower. We commemorate in colorful pag- 
eants now the Landing of the Pilgrims, but they had 
no love for pageantry, pomp, display. All these were 
vanities. The Puritans brought with them not only 
austerity of manner, speech, dress, and religious ob- 
servance, but also devotion to democratic ideals and 
intense hatred of royalism and aristocracy in both 
church and state. They loathed on religious and 
political grounds the very symbols associated with 
these privileged groups. In England, later, their 
brethren smashed altars, stained-glass windows, 
royalty itself. In the New World, the Puritans for- 
tunately needed to smash nothing, but they did 
impress upon their religious, social, and govern- 
mental institutions a simplicity which entered into 
and profoundly affected the stream of American 
culture. 

The American Revolution, too, had its profound 
effects. In purging the country of royalism, it elimi- 
nated a prolific source of public symbolism. The 
Revolution itself was not so much a cause as an 
occasion for the expression of anti-royalist feeling. 
Even in the non-Puritan colonies, such as Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas, there was early an- 
tagonism to things regal. The best evidence of this 
feeling is that no titled class came into existence 
anywhere in the colonies during their nearly 200 
years’ status as such. 

To this complex of attitudes, including as it did 


a profound attachment to democratic principles, may 
be traced the early and numerous constitutional re- 
strictions upon the granting or acceptance of titles 
of nobility or of hereditary honors. It explains also 
the terrific popular resentment toward the Order 
of the Cincinnati. When the American people spoke 
in those early days, there could be little doubt as to 
what they meant: they wanted neither royalism nor 
the symbols thereof, whatever the origin, domestic 
or foreign. 

The French Revolution also retarded the growth 
of public symbolism in the United States. In Europe 
it leveled “kings, princes, aristocracies, and clerical 
orders.” It spread a devastating rationalization of 
both the destruction of privilege and the exaltation 
of the common man. In the United States, as Charles 
A. Beard puts it: ‘Extremists demanded the com- 
pletion of the leveling process . . . in accordance 
with French doctrine.” The excesses of the imported 
doctrines, however, soon passed. Jefferson’s election 
signalized the triumph of the common man. The 
Republicans tore into burgeoning privilege and lev- 
eled it. They re-emphasized the dignity and liberty 
of the individual. But they also placed an intellec- 
tualistic stamp of disapproval upon public ritual and 
ceremony. 

Beyond all these forces, lay the frontier, from 
1607 to only yesterday. Three centuries of preoccu- 
pation with the conquest of the continent allowed 
in the successive frontiers little time or taste for much 
public ceremonializing. The conquerors were busy 
producing the victories over nature and man which 
only later could be commemorated. There were, of 
course, modest and frequently crude celebrations of 
local and national events, enlivened by outbursts of 
perfervid oratory; but the fine art of public sym- 
bolizing had to await the leisure and perspective of 
a maturer local and national culture. 

Such admirers of American democracy as De 
Tocqueville and Bryce, a half century apart, re- 
marked upon this hiatus in our public life. The 
former, commenting upon the insignificance of most 
public monuments and the “gigantic splendor” of a 
few, such as the national Capitol, sighed: “But 
between these two extremes there is a blank.” The 
latter, writing in 1888, deplored the uniformity of 
American life, the undistinguished character of all 
but a few cities, and confessed that “‘one’s heart 
sinks at the feeling that nothing historically inter- 
esting ever has happened here, perhaps ever will 
happen.” Fortunately Lord Bryce lived to see the 
transformations that came in the twentieth century 
with city planning and the restoration of old shrines. 

In sum, then, the Revolution of 1776 cut off a 
European source for American public symbolism; the 
French Revolution and the frontier delayed the 
growth of an indigenous variety; and our Puritan 
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heritage strengthened both sets of adverse influences. 

Furthermore, the structure of the governments set 
up in 1776 and in 1789 did not facilitate the growth 
of truly national symbolism, though it did not dis- 
courage the development of some symbolism with 
respect to its parts. 

Madison, the Master Builder, saw clearly the 
necessity for attaching to the government under the 
new Constitution the znterests of men; he perceived 
less clearly the necessity for attaching their emotions. 
At the moment it was far more essential to produce 
order and prevent the emergence of tyranny by one, 
by a faction, or by a class. To these ends, the new 
instrument of government was loaded down with 
distributions of authority, separation of powers, 
checks, counter-checks, and balances, as had been the 
Revolutionary state constitutions before it. This pul- 
verization of authority in states and nation preserved 
liberty, but it also divided loyalties. 

The federal form of government, to be sure, made 
palatable a potentially strong central government. 
Under it, however, flourished state and sectional 
loyalties, antagonistic for nearly a century to a true 
national spirit. The facts were reflected in the sym- 
bolism. State loyalties attached themselves to state 
constitutions, flags, seals, monuments, holidays, cus- 
toms, songs, traditions, and historic sites, so far as 
that was possible under the influences adverse to 
symbolism as a whole, and at the expense frequently 
of devotion to national ideals. 

Meanwhile, what of the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court, the President, and Congress as national 
symbols to which men might attach their emotions? 
The nineteenth century revealed each as burdened 
with handicaps attributable to either the compromises 
of 1787, the rise of the party system, or the perdur- 
ing clash of sectional interests. 

Few Americans today, when they gaze upon the 
engrossed document of 1787 in its beautiful shrine 
in the Library of Congress, realize that the Consti- 
tution was not always so reverently regarded. For 
the first seventy years of its existence, men asked: 
“What is it? Compact or act of union?” For a third 
of a century, John Marshall hammered assiduously 
at the malleable instrument, hoping, against the 
ominous facts of American life, to shape it into a 
truly national symbol. Yet, as the Crisis impended, 
men in the North denounced it as “‘a covenant with 
death, .. . ¢ an agreement with Hell!” The last fashion- 
ing blows were dealt it at Appomattox Court House, 
but only after it had been plunged into a bath of 
blood. 

The Supreme Court, now ensconced in its glisten- 
ing Temple of Justice, a cynosure for all America, 
has similarly suffered many vicissitudes in public 
esteem. Until Marshall’s accession in 1801, member- 
ship therein was not highly valued: men refused 


appointment to it in order to remain in a state legis- 
lature; members resigned from it in order to become 
Chief Justice of a state or ambassador to England. 
John Jay ran for Governor of the State of New York 
in 1792 while he was Chief Justice of the United 
States. John Marshall altered all this: the court 
thereafter commanded respect—and made enemies. 
Since then it has at times evoked b eager opprobrium, 
as by the Dred Scot decision and in the discredited 
Reconstruction period. Nevertheless, the Supreme 
Court has emerged in recent decades as a golden 
symbol in Plato’s sense—the Guardian of the Re- 
public! 

The President, however, has from the beginning 
most nearly succeeded in dramatizing America for 
Americans. He has the advantage of being not 
merely an institution but an exalted human being. 
His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows are felt in 
every home throughout the land, and when he dies, 
millions mourn him as a personal loss. I remember 
shortly after Harding’s death discovering my mother 
before a black-bordered picture of the President— 
weeping. I protested that she had had enough of 
sorrow in her long life, and that she ought not now 
to grieve more, particularly over a man who had 
failed so conspicuously to merit the great public trust 
reposed in him. ‘‘Ach,” she replied in the language 
of her childhood, ‘“‘aber er ist doch der Priasident!”’ 
(Ah, but still he zs the President!”’) 

For the simple of heart, the symbol of national 
singleness is the President. For the sophisticated and 
the ultra-partisan, however, the President ought to 
be twins. One of him, as Chief Ceremonializer, could 
entertain royalty, open centennials, and throw out 
the first baseball; the other, as Chief Executive, 
could then attend in peace to the crushing affairs of 
state. 

Washington was the last President to remain 
functionally unbifurcated. He could in office success- 
fully combine the functions of titular head and real 
executive. The rise of the party system dissipated 
the dream of the Founding Fathers. The Chief 
Magistrate then became such because he was a Chief 
Politician, with many enemies but more friends. 
Since John Adams’s time the American people have 
extra-constitutionally demanded that the President 
lead his party and secure the enactment of his party's 
program. If he fails to do so, he is castigated by his 
followers; if he succeeds, he is anathematized by his 
opponents. Meanwhile he must also symbolize 
uniquely the greatness that is America. 

Increasingly we demand of the President a good 
show. The demand has grown with the expansion 
of the country and the achievement of political unity. 
Washington’s task was simple, and simply he per- 
formed it. Succeeding Presidents have given more 
or less color to the national scene, depending upon 
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their personalities and tastes. Their lives illuminate 
the palimpsests of our history. It is noteworthy, too, 
that from the beginning the First Lady and the 
Presidential family have been as much in the public 
eye as Consort and Royal Princes are abroad. All 
America mourned the loss of Ellen Axson Wilson 
and the Coolidge boy. And pity the President whose 
wife cannot contribute dignity, charm, color to the 
national scene, who is not a vivid, publicly admired 
personality in her own right! 

In sharp contrast to the President, Congress has 
found it difficult to dramatize either itself or Ameri- 
ca. Its history, if not its very numbers, have handi- 
capped it. Product of many of the compromises of 
1787, first to be subjected to party controls, perennial 
battleground of sectional conflicts, symbol for a 
generation of ‘‘a house divided against itself,” con- 
temned till the close of the century, Congress has 
only in recent decades acquired a dignity and esteem 
appropriate to a great national legislature. 

Meanwhile, Congress developed no pageantry, no 
ceremonial adequate to gloss over its defects. It 
copied British parliamentary procedure, but it 
eschewed British ritual. Nor did either House de- 
velop a presiding officer about whom legislative 
ritual might proliferate. The party system soon re- 
duced the Vice-President indeed to “His Superfluous 
Excellency’’ and, together with the separation of 
powers, made of the Speaker a partisan moderator, 
second only to the President in power to control 
legislation, but without his responsibility to a na- 
tional constituency and without his luster. 

Meanwhile, some symbolism of truly national sig- 
nificance developed outside the formal structure of 
government, the oldest and perhaps most potent 
being the Declaration of Independence. A galaxy of 
memorabilia sheds radiance upon it, as upon Inde- 
pendence Hall and Liberty Bell, and upon the cou- 
rageous men who ventured it. When it ceases to be 
dynamic, America will have lost its soul! 

After the adoption of the national flag in 1777 
and the seal in 1782, we acquired one by one, for- 
tuitously in some cases and sometimes at intervals 
of decades, the Federal City, a capital now unrivalled 
for sheer grandeur anywhere in the world, the Na- 
tional Anthem and other national ballads, Mount 
Vernon, the Statute of Liberty, heroes, holidays, 
military and naval victories. Rich in symbolistic asso- 
ciations now, they were nevertheless inadequate dur- 
ing the period of their emergence to satisfy the needs 
of a people growing to greatness. 


III 


Hungering for public symbolism and experiencing 
a deficiency of it, the American people naturally 
sought compensations privately and quasi-publicly. 
Some they found in established folk-ways and insti- 


tutions; others they invented. The psycho-sociological 
ramifications of this urge were undoubtedly deep 
and devious. For present purposes, it is necessary to 
suggest only a few of the most probable directions. 

A most obvious compensation would be found in 
religious observances. A state church might have 
provided suitable substitutes. Mindful, however, of 
the abuses historically associated with such institu- 
tions, our revolutionary forefathers abolished those 
which existed and prohibited any future establish- 
ment of the kind. The Roman Catholic and the 
Episcopal churches, to be sure, continued to give 
their communicants considerable symbolism, but 
adherents of the denominations with Puritanical or 
other traditions of simplicity got relatively little of it. 
Perhaps this secondary deficiency has led in turn to 
the phenomenal appeal of the ritual, cabalistic signs, 
and regalia of our numerous fraternal orders, granges, 
and service clubs. It may also have contributed to 
the emergence in the nineteenth century of the nu- 
merous sects with occult ceremonies. Only lately 
have the non-Episcopal Protestant churches increased 
their use of symbolism. On the whole, however, the 
compensation through the churches has probably 
been inadequate. 

Our great national sports—baseball, football, 
prizefighting—each with its colorful tradition and 
associated ceremonies; our lavish receptions to visit- 
ing royalty; our numerous festivals, pageants, carni- 
vals, each with its ‘‘king’’ or “queen”; our honorary 
doctorates and colonelcies and keys to the city; our 
movies with their “‘super-colossal, gigantic, stupen- 
dous”; our worship of “captains of industry”; our 
romantic return to colonial architecture, early Ameri- 
can furniture, our grandmothers’ styles, folk dances, 
and other things nativist; our elaborate college ritu- 
als; our Ku Kluxing, our macabre trials and sordid 
yellow journalism,—each of these has probably com- 
pensated in part our deficiency of good public sym- 
bolism. 





IV 

Statesmen generally have recognized the necessity 
of satisfying this natural hunger for public symbol- 
ism. Statesmen of the modern large-scale nation-state 
utilize symbolism as a shorthand method of explain- 
ing to their people intricate governmental processes. 
Large-scale democracies must resort to it increasingly 
in the years to come not only for these reasons but 
also for the purpose of competing with the glamor 
of fascist and communist dictatorships. This method 
need involve no denial of the democratic postulate 
of government by discussion. It can secure emotional 
attachment to the postulate and supply non-verbal 
arguments in favor of the democratic process as a 
whole. 

In America, our public symbolism lags behind the 
cultural facts. Much of the crass individualism of the 
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nineteenth century is passing: communal and collec- 
tive activity is increasingly taking its place. As a 
people, our adolescence is spent, some of it waste- 
fully. We now face maturity. The depression has 
made us contrite. For the moment we are turning to 
our nation-family lares and penates, seeking cherish- 
able memories in our past. But that is not enough. 
We must also dramatize the splendid achievements 
of the present and the heartening promises of the 
future. 

But who shall do the symbolizing? How can we 
safeguard ourselves against abuse? How can we 
assure ourselves that in our competition with the 
fascists we shall not become fascist ourselves? 

Since symbolism is a form of concentrated lan- 
guage, much of the answer to these questions may 
be borrowed from the doctrine of that quintessential 
of democracy—freedom of speech, of the press, of 
assembly. There must accordingly be no monopoly 
of symbolism by government or individual or group. 
There must be competition. The variegated cultural 
contributions from other lands and peoples, past and 
present, must, if we are to remain true to our heri- 
tage, receive their appropriate emphases. There can 
legitimately be no incitement to violence. There 
must be freedom of selection of subject-matter, short 
of the obscene. There must be freedom to criticize 
proposed symbolizing by government. There must 
be no coercion upon the citizenry to participate. And 
the citizenry, acting through its freely organized 
groups or as individuals, must have the right to 
demand correction, supplementation, or withdrawal 
of such symbolism as government adopts. There is 
no royal road to the preservation of democracy. In 
the end, the burden rests upon an alert, resourceful, 
enlightened, organized, brave citizenry, watchful of 
every encroachment upon their liberties whether 
through words, acts, or symbols. 

Much that we have already done suggests the 
desired directions. The national government has 
rendered yeoman service. It has increased the number 
of the national parks and popularized them; it has 
reared great public works and monuments; it has 
sponsored a veritable renaissance of public art and 
drama; it has restored historic sites; it has devoted 


the postage and coinage systems to tasteful com- 
memoration; it has codperated in local and regional 
celebrations; and it has seized the strategic moment 
to give us the Sesquicentennial of our Constitution. 
The President himself has presented drama almost 
unparalleled in the history of the office, and he has 
given us the Fireside Chat, the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation Birthday Parties, and his Archives. State and 
local governments have awakened our sleeping Pub- 
lic Beauty: they have planned regions and zoned 
cities; they have restored shrines; they have given us 
folk dances, public sports and concerts. Our historical 
and patriotic societies have discovered and fittingly 
commemorated much that we admire in our past. 
Other private societies have publicly rewarded not- 
able achievements in science, art, and social service. 
Gutzon Borglum is finishing his colossal monuments 
to Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Black Hills. Henry Ford preserves 
many of our precious heirlooms at his Greenfield 
Village. The radio has given us the Town HaH of 
the Air. Stage and screen have dramatized whole- 
some American traditions and pressing public prob- 
lems upon which unity is desired. The New York 
Fair and the Golden Gate Exposition are epitomizing 
much of the best in the past and present of America. 
Private and public researchers are familiarizing us 
with our folklore, folk-songs, and folk-dishes. The 
control of our public symbols is now indeed demo- 
cratic; it must remain so to preserve their safety and 
to reflect truly our diversity. 

Symbolization is of course no panacea. Certainly 
we must make our democratic government more effi- 
cient as well as more glamorous. I admit that if we 
do not soon solve unemployment, curtail monopolies, 
suppress racketeering, arrest the trend to tenant 
farming, create conditions under which one-third of 
our people, now wretched, can clothe, shelter, and 
feed themselves, and if we do not soon liquidate 
kindred pressing economic problems, we may pres- 
ently have no democracy to symbolize at all. Public 
symbolism will not solve these problems; we can 
only hope it will facilitate their solution by preserv- 
ing a national esprit de corps. “It is later than you 
think,” but it is not too late. 


It Can Be Done 


HAROLD GLUCK 
Walton High School, Bronx, New York 


Once in the dim past I taught elementary school. 
In addition to geography, there were a host of other 
subjects that had to be taught to a class of some 
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'The illustrations are by Majorie Kupferman. 


forty-five students. Civics, history, oral and silent 
reading, arithmetic, poetry, hygiene, music, and 
drawing, all competed for the limited number of 
minutes on the daily schedule. 
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One of these subjects—drawing—proved to be 
both a daily nightmare and an eternal hazard. Due to 
the peculiarities of our great American system of 
education, I had taken a method course in art without 
ever having had the gentle benefit of any contact with 
the renown Muse. Since no one ever had failed the 
course, Lady Chance did not neglect to smile upon 
me and I was duly qualified to teach even art. 

However, I was soon to meet my nemesis in the 
person of the drawing supervisor. She insisted that 
I show her the work my students were supposed to 
have accomplished during the first month. When 
nothing appeared, her ire knew no bounds and the 
intensity of the wrathful explosion shook the walls 
of the empty classroom. “You don’t understand,” I 
insisted, ““My drawing ability is less than nil—I can’t 
even draw a fish!” “You hold an elementary school 
license,” she retorted, ‘‘And you are able to draw.” 
Then I uttered two sentences which changed every- 
thing, ‘““Aw, have a heart! Artists are born, not 
made.” 

For the next hour I listened to a lecture on the 
drawing supervisor's pet theory. ‘Artists can be 
made.” But that lecture was only the beginning. She 
taught me to draw and I taught my class to draw. 
One of our lessons left a very deep impression upon 
me. She made up a sheet of Indian symbols—tent, 
horse, buffalo, bow and arrow, etc. Needless to say, 
the students ‘‘ate the lesson up.’’ And they did some- 
thing unexpected. They started to invent symbols for 
other objects. 

Many years have passed since I “learned” to be- 
come an “‘artist.”” Within recent years there has been 
an increasing use of pictorial representations. News- 
papers print product maps which at a glance are 
comprehensible. Pamphlets use simplified pictures to 
illustrate statistical representations. Magazines use 
small pictures and symbols to drive important points 
home. And even textbooks are beginning to be aware 
of the powerful educational impulse behind the 
proper use of this phase of visual education or repre- 
sentation. 

This method of representation can be used by the 
social studies teacher to good advantage. The draw- 
ing of maps can either be a delightfully anticipated 
task on part of the student or a hated piece of home- 
work that must be done with the only alternative a 
zero in the teacher's notebook. Maps can be used to 
clearly convey and picture facts or they can be used 
to befuddle a mind that is already confused. 

On Chart 1 you will notice various symbols and 
representations. This chart can be used in one of the 
introductory lessons on map construction. I placed 
the following question before my economic geog- 
raphy class: “Can we devise a method of showing 
products, industries, occupations or statistical data 
that any person could clearly understand and which 


would convey the same meaning to another person?” 
The class set forth two conditions: (1) The draw- 
ings must be simple. (2) All people must be able to 
give the same reaction in regard to recognition of 
the drawing. One at a time the symbols on Chart 1 
were placed upon the blackboard. The students then 
gave the appropriate name for each symbol. All went 
well until we reached the symbol for fruit tree and 
the one for telephone. The students were unable to 
recognize the fruit tree and they severely criticized 
the representation. One of the students suggested 
that she had a “good idea” and would like to have 
the opportunity to present it to the class. Up to the 
blackboard she went and drew her symbol for a 
fruit tree. The class gave their approval and her 
idea. was adopted. The symbol for the telephone 
created an interesting situation. A miniature French 
phone was used as the representation. There were 
students in the classroom who pointed out that 
throughout the United States there might be other 
students who had never seen a French phone. After 
a discussion, the class agreed to use either one or 
the other type of phone as a symbol. Hence there 
are two on the chart. 

When all of the symbols had been placed upon 
the blackboard, the class with their interest thorough- 
ly aroused, began to demand additional symbols. 
Regretfully, I informed them that this was all I had 
prepared. Then they started to list the additional 
things they thought should be represented and gave 
appropriate suggestions as to how the representations 
should be made. Various questions were raised. How 
can we show mountains, rivers, railroad centers? 
Important cities? Exports? Imports? A manufactur- 
ing plant? Over the question of representing elec- 
tricity we nearly had a miniature European war. It 
was a fight to the finish among the adherents of a 
small electric bulb, small transmission lines, or 
lightning. 

The important work had been accomplished. The 
students were thinking of something they actually 
wanted to do. The first map grew out of a lesson on 
France. As the maps came in during the week, I was 
delightfully surprised with the results obtained. Suc- 
ceeding assignments brought better work. 

This method of visual representation can be used 
in history, economics, civics, current problems or in 
sociology. In discussing the conflict between the 
A.F.O.L. and C.1.0., the membership is a very im- 
portant factor. In the A.F.O.L. we find teamsters, 
carpenters, machinists, electricians, waiters, musi- 
cians, and other laborers. In the C.I.O. we find the 
mine workers, auto workers, steel workers, textile 
workers, clothing workers, and others. With sym- 
bols for each, the student can portray the constituent 
elements in each of the two labor organizations. In 
discussions about reorganization of the structure of 
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the federal government we must realize how it will 
also affect the people working in the various depart- 
ments. How would one show the people in the post- 
office, agriculture, war, treasury, navy, interior, com- 
merce, justice, labor, state department, etc.? Do you 
think it difficult? This can be done by depicting a 
mailbox, farmer or plow, a cannon, coins stacked up, 
an anchor or ship, locomotive engine, scales of jus- 
tice, shovel and pick, and a high hat. Underneath 
can be written the numbers of the people concerned. 

With this method, increase and decrease in traffic 
of the railroads and competing forms of transporta- 


this manner. By showing two hands clasped and 
a number of small drug factories, we discussed the 
possibility of codperation among small producers to 
obtain the advantages of large scale production. An 
artist’s picture of spring, a custom-made shoe and 
a hand-made shirt showed us small scale producers 
and we discussed why we did not find large scale 
production in these lines of endeavor. 

A knowledge of statistics is being demanded as 
one of the objectives in economics, economic geogra- 
phy and other social studies. But it is one thing to 
place a desired objective in a course of study and 
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CHART 2 


tion can be shown. But this method is not restricted 
to the student alone. The teacher can use it. His 
domain is the blackboard. In teaching my economics 
class a lesson on the advantages of large scale pro- 
duction and the advantages of small scale production 
I did the following. Under each advantage I used a 
symbol or representation. In discussing savings on 
fixed or circulating capital, I drew two small factories 
with a productive capacity equal to a larger factory 
which was drawn next to it. Then piles of coal were 
drawn. The class suggested that less coal would be 
needed for the larger factory than for the combined 
use of the other two factories. Symbols for raw ma- 
terials were used and the students pointed out the 
savings due to the cheaper price that could be ob- 
tained when buying larger amounts of supplies. In 
the use of by-products, a cow was drawn. Then we 
discussed the by-products and their uses. Eight ad- 
vantages of large scale production were studied in 


quite another thing to translate that objective into 
educational reality. Students regard statistical data 
with apathy. Block charts, line charts, circular dia- 
grams and tables of data usually remain on the 
printed page almost as distant relatives of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Some social studies books have even 
gone as far as to devote a chapter on instruction in 
the interpretation of this type of material. 

By use of the pictorial representations we can 
vitalize the teaching of statistical data. I placed the 
following question before my economics class: ‘“Can 
we devise a method of representing statistical in- 
formation so that it would hold the interest of the 
reader and at the same time convey accurate informa- 
tion to him?” 

We started with a regular graph, showing money 
expenditures over a period of years. Placing several 
piles of coins on the table immediately gave the 
students their first idea. They drew piles of coins on 
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the blackboard. From this representation the students 
were able to follow the change over a period of 
years. By placing figures from the table of informa- 
tion under each pile of coins we had exact infor- 
mation. However, several students suggested that we 
could do the same with a key chart. Each coin would 
represent a unit in the millions and the top coin 
would be a fractional coin. 
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CHART 3 
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The fractional coin can be used by itself to illus- 
trate expenditures in percentage of a dollar unit. 
In the Greater New York Fund, in terms of the 
dollar unit, grants were distributed as follows: 
Medical Care, 41%; Planning Service, 3%; Recrea- 
tion and Group Work, 16%; Aged, 2%; Children, 
15%; Family Service, 19%; and Health and Nurs- 
ing, 4%. 

In a comparison of employment for non-agricul- 
tural industries for 1929 and 1939, the figures them- 
selves, though of the utmost importance, seem to 
leave very little impression on the students. Using 
a shaded figure of a man to represent the symbol of 
2,000,000 workers and an outline figure of a man 
to represent the symbol of 2,000,000 unemployed, 
the representation becomes startling. 

For an economic geographic lineup of the United 
States, the following statistics are of the highest 
significance: The United States contains 6% of the 
world area and 7% of its population. It normally 
consumes 48% of the world’s coffee, 53% of its 
sugar, 72% of its silk, 36% of its coal, 42% of 
its pig iron, 47% of its copper, and 69% of its 


crude petroleum. Our country operates 60% of the 
world’s telephone and telegraph facilities, owns 
80% of the motor cars in use and operates 53% of 
the railroads. It produces 70% of the oil, 60% of 
the wheat and cotton, 50% of the copper and pig 
iron, and 40% of the lead and coal output of 
the globe. In addition it possesses more than 
$12,000,000,000 in gold, or about half the world’s 
monetary metal. It has two-thirds of civilization’s 
banking resources. The purchasing power of its 
130,000,000 people is greater than that of the more 
than 1,000,000,000 Asiatics. And to conclude, we 
have 95% of the world’s bathtubs. 

Don’t try to place this information on the board 
as information to be absorbed by unwilling students. 
By means of symbols, you can conduct a lesson that 
will be worth while. 

In discussing the gainfully employed in the vari- 
ous occupations, we proposed symbols for each occu- 
pation. We used the factory to show wage earners, 
the farm building to show farm families, a cash 
register to show clerical families, and an open book 
to show professional families. In one case we let the 
symbol represent a given number of people and drew 
them on a straight line. Other students suggested 
that we permit the symbol to show the representative 
classification and draw people under each symbol. 

Teaching the concept of corporations in a univer- 
sity law school is difficult enough, but the makers of 
our syllabi insist that we teach it to high school stu- 
dents in American history, economics and civics. A 
picture of a robot will clearly convey the idea of an 
artificial person. With two arrow lines you can show 
his parentage. His mother was the state and_ his 
father was the ‘‘incorporators.” For birth certificate 
you have the charter. In the brain chamber you can 
place the board of directors. With arrows you can 
show the stockholders as the owner of the corpora- 
tion and the fact that they vote for the board of 
directors. The bondholders can be shown as the 
creditors. In place of the heart, draw a circle with 
a question mark in it. This will lead to a discussion 
of whether or not a corporation is “‘heartless’’ or 
“soulless.’’ This lesson with adaptations can be used 
for as extensive a study of corporations as one de- 
sires. Draw one man and you have the single en- 
trepreneur. Draw two men and you have the partner- 
ship. From this you can develop the advantages and 
disadvantages of each of these three respective forms 
of business organizations. And later, if you draw 
three factories, one small, one medium sized, and 
one large, you can connect up with the problems of 
large and small scale production. 

The comparative naval strength of leading world 
powers can be very well presented by drawing minia- 
ture battleships and battle cruisers, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines. The comparative 
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strength can be estimated by the comparative size of 
each ship. Exact data can be supplied next to each 
ship. 

There is an infinite variety of possibilities in 
this method. Teacher and students will find many 
ideas in the daily and Sunday newspapers, in many 
of the standard weekly publications, and in many 


Skate 


to correlate the work in both departments. For a 
discussion of means of copying work, see the writer's 
article entitled: “The Use of Toy Projection Aids in 
The Teaching of Geography,” in the February, 1939 
issue of The Journal of Geography. 

It is sad to relate that not many teachers make use 
of this method of teaching. It is no answer to say 
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CHART 4 


of the picture magazines. You might also buy or 
borrow some of the drawing books based on the 
“Teach Yourself to Draw” idea. Three excellent 
ones are: How to Draw, by Alexander Murry; Art 
For All, by J. Littlejohns; and Comics, by Walter T. 
Foster. Discuss the matter with the teachers of the 
art department in your school. You may thus be able 


that the teacher can’t draw or that the students can’t 
draw, for it is evident from the techniques described 
that it is applicable to the average class directed by 
the average teacher. But there is a much deeper 
reason which has prevented visualization from com- 
ing into its own as a method of teaching. It is the 
perverted idea that visualization is of a much lower 
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intellectual plane of mental activity. It belongs to 
the land of babies and infants. What is desired is 
abstract thinking which is on a higher plane. 

We fail to see that the desired end is to have 
students think clearly. Higher and lower types of 
thinking can only be discussed if you first set up a 
standard of thinking. I am willing to grant that there 
are certain abstract philosophical thoughts which it 
would be either very difficult or almost impossible 
to describe accurately by means of representations 
because their very essence is immaterial. But on the 
secondary school level we are not trying to teach 
such ideas. Our material is limited by the mental 
ability of the students. The purpose of an illustration 
is to make an idea clear to students. Try to teach 


eminent domain, democracy, or free speech as ab- 
stract concepts and see what a delightful dish of 
confusion you can cook for your students. Or give 
your students the definition of “police powers’ for 
the first time and see what they can do with it. 

Visualization is not a substitute for sound scholar- 
ship. It is a methodological approach which can 
prevent much confusion on the part of the student 
in the social studies. By no means should it ever be 
the only approach used. There are many different 
ways to teach different subjects and common sense 
(or what's left of it in this world) tells us to use 
the technique best suited for the subject at hand. To 
think clearly one must see clearly—in more than 
one way. 


Building for Democracy Through 
School Forums 


E. L. TERMAN 
Director of School Forums, Westchester County, New York 


Through several years, the social studies depart- 
ments of more than a dozen senior high schools of 
Westchester county have codperated under the 
capable and far-seeing leadership of Prof. I. D. 
Taubeneck of Bronxville and Dr. H. G. Wellman 
of New Rochelle in holding monthly senior high 
school forums. These have offered many students 
freedom of expression and initiative in the frank 
and open discussion of controversial national and 
international issues. 

Last fall a step was made to interest junior high 
schools of the county in the same type of codperative 
activity. A call was issued to interested principals 
to send two students and a faculty representative to 
an organization meeting in Bronxville at which time 
fourteen schools set up a Westchester County Junior 
High School Forum Council, made up of the repre- 
sentatives mentioned above. More and more schools 
have joined and still others have signified their in- 
tention of participating in the Council activities 
another year. So as to provide opportunity for three 
student representatives from each school on every 
forum and at the same time limit the panel to 
twenty-five members, the participating schools in the 
council have been divided into two regional units. 
This arrangement also facilitates the problem of 
transportation. 


Topics DISCUSSED 


In the first meeting of the school year, the fol- 
lowing suggestive forum topics, initiated in the 
various schools, were presented for consideration by 
representative students: 


1. What changes, if any, ought to be made in 
the present neutrality law to keep the United States 
out of war? 

2. How can high school students build and main- 
tain genuine democracy in their own school? 

3. How can the United States reach and maintain 
industrial peace within our borders? 

4. After the nations again lay down their arms, 
upon what bases can they build a just and lasting 
world peace? 

5. Can high school students be of immediate and 
practical service to their local communities. If so, 
in what form? 

6. How can high school students help to find a 
real solution of unemployment? 

All of these are being discussed in the forums 
this year. 


INTERESTING ENTIRE STUDENT-BODIES 


The place where the forum meets from month to 
month is rotated among the participating schools 
and is generally held during the last period of the 
school day. This makes it possible for the whole 
student population of each school to share in at 
least one forum each year. A lively discussion on the 
floor always follows the panel discussion. Each school 
is free to call for such assistance from the forum 
director as is necessary to make it possible for the 
panel discussion of every forum to be reenacted on 
its own school assembly program. The aim here is 
to bring the value and fruits of the Forum in citizen- 
ship training eventually to every school in the county. 
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FORUM OBJECTIVES 


For the formulation of our objectives we have 
borrowed the following wording from the editorial 
board of the Civic Education Service—‘‘The first 
necessity is that we improve the quality of American 
citizenship. If the ship of State is to be steered safely 
through dangerous, troubled waters, the crew must 
be well trained. Young citizens upon whom will 
rest the responsibilities of making wise decisions 
must be taught how to find out the facts about events 
and problems, how to weigh evidence, how to judge 
Opinions expressed by others, and how to form in- 
dependent and enlightened judgments. They do not 
acquire ability of this kind without effort. Many 
citizens never acquire it.” 


MANUAL FOR PANEL MEMBERS 


In order to help students grow in their ability 
to participate efficiently in panel discussions, the 
director has prepared the following brief manual for 
their guidance: 


MANUAL—-WESTCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FORUMS 


We are hearing a great deal these days from the 
rostrum, over the radio and in the press throughout 
the world, but more particularly from these sources 
in the United States, about the need for Enlightened 
Democratic Citizenship. Doubtless it is your recog- 
nition of this need for yourself and others that has 
attracted you to the activities of the Westchester 
High School Forums. 

We trust that as a participant in these forums you 
will find all the help, and even more than you an- 
ticipated that you need in the attainment of this 
great objective. You may be assured that on your 
way to the goal of enlightened democratic citizenship 
as a panel participant, if you are observant and wise, 
you should reap the following by-products: 


You should discover: 


A. The best way to find out all the facts about 
events and problems to be surveyed. Do not be 
satisfied with only partial or warped facts. 
Never permit them to be warped in your 
hands! 

B. The best way to weigh evidence for or against 
the issue. You will check it for,—its intent or 
purpose; its biased or prejudiced (pressure- 
group) source; its relative value in deciding 
the issue fairly for all parties concerned. 

C. The best way to withhold or suspend your own 
judgment until you get all av ailable expert 
opinions from others. 

D. The best way to do your own thinking, finally 
to form your own unprejudiced judgment. 

E. The easy way to forcefully and effectively ex- 


press these judgments to others. Easy because 
they have become your own, because you have 
gained the prize of all public speakers—con- 
fidence first in what you want to say and there- 
by in your ability to say it. 


You will note here that these by-products consti- 
tute the very essence of genuine education. Efficient 
panel participants travel right through every one of 
them. With consistant, conscientious effort every one 
of them may be made your own along with the sum 
total of Enlightened Democratic Citizenship. 


HINTs WHICH WILL HELP You TO WIN 
THESE PRIZES 
Note: Even though you are shy and backward 
when you start, these IC (I see) hints will eventually 
spell victory for you. 
1. Get Interested in the problem. 

Choose to participate in that one where your 
vital interests pull most.—If you yourself are 
not interested, never expect to even try to in- 
terest any one else. Yours will be empty talk. 
Get Informed on the problem. 
Remember, you must get a// sides before you 
try to decide. Read all around the topic; but 
do not substitute reading for thinking—+think 
—digest and assimilate what you read (pro- 
vided it is worth it); /7sten to speakers—radio 
and others, d/scuss—with classmates, teachers, 
and friends. Get a little experience, on the side, 
of showing tolerance for views of others. Re- 
member that 7gnorance and intolerance are two 
curses of democracy. 

3. Get Inspired with your problem or topic. 
The more interest and the more information 
you accumulate in connection with a problem, 
the more that problem will gr7p you. You will 
feel a sense of experience, which will insp‘re 
you to want to talk about it. 

Now add to these three I’s the following 
three C’s. 

4. Get Confidence—Remember, confidence in 
your ability to speak depends most in your con- 
fidence in what you have to say. 

5. Get Convictions—Let the cream of unbiased, 
unwarped facts and truth rise to the surface 
of all your information and out of this cream 
build the batter of your convictions. 

6. Get Conclusions—After thus thinking things 
through, make up your own mind, always leav- 
ing its door open for further light and correc- 
tion in these days of rapid change and devel- 
opment. 


bho 


We wager the suggestion that these Six Big Gets, 
will lead to a very much worthwhile Give—Your 
contribution. 
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Think for thyself. One good idea, 
But known to be thine own, 
Is better than a thousand, 
Gleaned from fields by others sown. 


HINTS FOR EFFECTIVE SPEAKING IN PANEL 
DISCUSSION 

(Whether to the panel or panel audience—present 

or over the radio. ) 

1. Consider discussion as merely thinking aloud. 
Talk informally and naturally. 

2. Believe what you are about to say before you 
say it, then say it as if you believe it. Put your 
ideas out in front of yourself. They must mean 
something to you before they will have mean- 
ing for others. 

3. Talk fo someone,—whether before a group or 
before the microphone. This makes you con- 
scious of being listened to and the listener 
conscious of being talked to. 

4. Talk directly on the subject at hand. Do not 
wander afield. The constant straying from the 
subject is the ever thorn-in-the-flesh of the 
panel chairman. 

5. Assume the attitude of give and take.—Do not 
only talk, but listen. Give something worth 
while so as to deserve a rich and acceptable 
contribution from your fellow members on 


the panel. Allow them to weigh your reasons 
and conclusions and be prepared to weigh 
theirs. Play the game fairly. 

6. Be yourself. Seek neither praise nor blame. Be 
as willing to have your ideas proven unsound 
as you may want to prove the others unsound. 
This will mean that all are winners and there 
will be no losers. 

7. Even though a poor chairman may permit it, 
do not monopolize the floor. Give every mem- 
ber on the panel the same opportunity to speak 
that you want for yourself. 


THE PRODUCT OF ASSIMILATING YOUR 
INFORMATION 


(Making it your own) 


While you thought, ‘twas you, thinking as newly 
As Adam, still wet with God’s dew. 
You forgot in your self-pride that truly, 
The whole past was thinking through you. 
A thought’s his who kindles new youth in it 
Or so puts it as makes it more true— 
And we men through an old bit of song run, 
Until one just improves on the rest. 
And we call a thing his in the long run, 
Who utters it cleanest and best. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


The International Forum 


Edited by 
GEORGE T. RENNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York Cit) 


A VIEW OF FINLAND 


ROBERT B. NIXON 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


and 


H. RAMO 


Director, Finnish Travel Information Bureau, New York City 


The people of Finland called their land Suomi. 
We call it Finland and its people the Finns. Finns 
have always been great lovers of freedom, and al- 
though once under the rule of Sweden, and later of 
Russia, they have never been completely dominated 
by any country. 

Finland’s people are hard working, sturdy folk 
who have made the most of their abilities and re- 
sources. They need to be hardy for Finland lies be- 
tween latitude 60 and 70 degrees North. This means 
they are near the Arctic circle. However, North Fin- 


land and Finnish Lapland are as warm as Scotland 
in July, and Southern Finland as warm as the south 
of England in July. Midsummer is celebrated by 
lighting great bonfires, and all the young people try 
to keep awake all night to sing, dance and have a 
great time. Summer nights are always light and one 
can read a newspaper without lighting a lamp even 
at midnight. Winter finds the sun invisible for two 
entire months. The northern lights (aurora bore- 
alis) with its frequent displays makes the entire 
countryside glow as at twilight. 
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If we were to take an airplane journey over Fin- 
land we would find it to be a flat country with occa- 
sional rolling hills, not more than six hundred feet 
high. Finland is called a land of lakes and fens. It 
is a level country because of the glacier which ages 
ago smoothed off her mountains into rounded hills, 
dug out lakes, and left peculiar ridges such as the 
famous Punkaharju Ridge. The largest lake is Lake 
Ladoga which is partly in Russia. 


AGRICULTURE 


Most of the people of Finland love the land and 
are farmers. All of them do not have the money 
with which to buy tractors, nor do they have farms 
large enough to make tractors necessary. Farm build- 
ings are made of wood for wood is plentiful in 
Finland and most of them are stained red with trim- 
mings of white. A land of plains should be a good 
land for agriculture especially if glaciers ground the 
rocks into rich soil. 

Wheat is not the only crop of Finland. Rye, oats, 
potatoes and hay are other crops raised. Finland 
raises almost enough food to provide for all her 
needs, even to wheat. Rye bread is generally eaten. 
It is sour in taste and enough is baked to last for 
months. A Finnish mother makes bread with holes 
in the center so it can be hung on poles in the ceiling 
of the house. The implements she uses are made of 
wood. Kitchens look clean with their neat window 
curtains, flower pots and perhaps an old clock against 
the wall. 

The farmers not only keep their farm homes 
clean, but also are famous for their steam bathing. 
A steam bath is called a “sauna.” Steam is made by 
throwing water on heated stones. Seats in the bath 
house are at different levels. The higher one goes 
the hotter it is. To make sure that one will perspire 
a great deal, and thus get the skin very clean, the 
body is beaten with a bunch of twigs from a birch 
tree. After steaming sufficiently, soap, water and a 
stiff brush are used. Then the bathers jump into the 
lake or river near the bath house. In winter they 
jump into a snow bank to cool off the body and 
close the pores. . 

Cows are very important to the Finns. From 
these they get milk, cream, butter and cheese. The 
Finns conduct codperative dairies by which the farm- 
ers get most of the profit from their produce. Vast 
quantities of cheese and butter are sold and exported 
every year through the codperatives. All products 
must meet high standards for quality. 

Flax is an important crop of Finland for Finnish 
linens have been famous for centuries. Most of the 
women make their own linens, laces, etc., by hand. 
Women harvest the flax, tie it in bundles and stack 
it. Men separate the seed pods from the stalks. This 
is done by pulling the bundled stalks through a 


comb like device (rippling). Of course the seeds 
are saved for next year’s planting or to be made into 


linseed oil. 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


While Finland is a land of lakes and fens, sev- 
enty-three per cent of its total area of 147,761 square 
miles is covered with magnificent forests. Finland 
exports more lumber than any other country of Eu- 
rope, Russia excepted. Uuras (Trangsund) is the 
chief lumber exporting port of Europe and is in 
Finland. More plywood is sent from Finland than 
any country in the world. Many lumber mills are 
surrounded by trees as yet uncut. In lakes are pecu- 
liar rounded areas. These are not islands, but thou- 
sands of logs waiting to be made into lumber. Lum- 
ber is shipped by water for such transportation is 
cheapest and most abundant in Finland. Sawdust 
is burned by the mill to create additional power for 
the machines. 

When the logs arrive at the mill they are turned 
into a variety of wood products. Mills make paper 
pulp, and paper. More spools are made in Finland 
than in any country in the world. The largest Eu- 
ropean paper mill is located in Finland, which is 
a great p00 and pulp country because she has 
plenty of clean water and lumber. Many boxes of 
matches you buy have “Finland” stamped on them. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Because of a moist climate and plenty of power, 
the textile industry is one of Finland’s most im- 
portant. The Tammererkoski Rapids at Tampere 
make it a ‘‘sootless Manchester.” In these mills are 
made vast quantities of linen cloth which is ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. 

However, not all of Finland’s linens are made in 
factories. Every housewife knows how to weave. 
Hand looms are used and very beautiful and intri- 
cate designs are woven into the cloth. Not only is 
linen made as cloth but also as fine laces. The laces 
from Rauma, a seaport on the Gulf of Finland, have 
been famous for generations. The little girls are 
taught how to handle the bobbins of thread and 
follow the designs on the wheel in the box, so that 
they can make beautiful laces for use at home and 
for sale. They are taught by their mothers and grand- 
mothers. 

POWER 

Between Lake Saimaa and Lake Ladoga are the 
Imatra Rapids. These are the most powerful in all 
of Europe, and the most beautiful. The Finns have 
harnessed their power to make electricity for homes 
and factories. It is estimated that 2,600,000 horse 
power is available. The power station at Imatra fur- 
nishes all the electricity for southern Finland. 


FINNISH WOMEN 
Although Finland was once ruled by Russia, her 
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women were given the right to vote in 1906. It was 
the first country in Europe to do so. Finland’s women 
have the same rights as men. They may follow any 
occupation they desire. Most of Finland’s barbers 
are women. 

It is also quite common to see women in Finland 
who are mason’s assistants, bricklayers, teachers, 
nurses, doctors, editors, politicians (seventeen 
women in Parliament), dentists. The majority of 
dentists are women. 


COOPERATIVES 

With so many lakes, rivers and so much seacoast, 
Finland naturally has a large fishing industry. Finland 
has about 80,000 islands stretching west and south- 
west of Turku (Abo) including the Aland Islands. 
Fishermen bring into Helsinki the kegs of fish they 
have caught around the islands. 

The Finns, like the Danes, have seen the good 
points of the codperative society idea. By this means 
the farmer and producer is guaranteed the greatest 
share of the profits on his products. Codperatives are 
everywhere. They engage in cattle breeding, the egg 
trade, meat trade, house building, rural banking, 





bacon curing, milk marketing, purchasing of fertiliz- 
ers and farm machinery, newspaper publishing, etc. 
Everywhere can be seen stores small and large in 
Finland with the sign Elanto over their doors. 
““Elantos” engage in retail, wholesale, and manufac- 
turing activities. Some even bake bread. 

The Finnish codperative movement recently issued 
a large book with descriptions and pictures of the 
progress it has made since 1929 in building new 
buildings for its codperatives. Standards of cleanli- 
ness and up-to-date equipment are maintained. 


EDUCATION 


Less than one-tenth of one per cent of the Finns 
over fifteen years of age are unable to read and 
write. Over 2,000 new books of various kinds are 
published in Finland each year. Very few Finnish 
books can be sold outside of Finland because few 
people elsewhere in the world speak Finnish; hence 
in proportion to her population (3,834,662) Fin- 
land produces more books per year than any other 
country in Europe. Perhaps this is because people like 
to read during the long winter nights. The second 
largest European book store is in Helsinki, yet Hel- 
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sinki, has only 250,000 inhabitants. 

Finnish schoolrooms look very much like those in 
America. The teacher stands on a platform in the 
front of the room. His and the pupils’ desks are much 
like those in the United States. The room is heated 
by hot water, lighted by electricity, and a ventilator 
makes sure the air is fresh. There are nice curtains 
at the windows and flowers on the teacher’s desk. 
The boys and girls look very much like the way they 
do here, even to the way they are dressed. 

Finnish children like to go to school and learning 
with them is a serious business. Not only do they 
study the same things as we do but there is empha- 
sis on such things as woodworking and art. They 
like to play baseball on the large playgrounds pro- 
vided by their villages and cities. 

While there is a large university at Helsinki, one 
of the most interesting schools of higher learning in 
all Finland is that of the Finnish College of Physical 
Education at Vierumaki in southern Finland. Until 
the announcement of war in Europe the college was 
offering training courses in preparation for the 
Olympic Games which were to have been held in 
Finland in 1940. The war postponed both games 
and courses. This college is primarily for training 
teachers of physical education. The students pay 
fifty cents a day for room, board and tuition. Fees 
are purposely low so that poorer students from 
rural districts may take the courses and then return 
with this training to their home districts. The state 
or government pays all deficits. Finland has pro- 
duced more athletes in proportion to her population 
than any other country. Paavo Nurmi, the great 
runner is a Finn. 


HEALTH 


Finland’s hospitals are the finest in the world. 
There are free clinics for the poor and distressed 
and hospitals for soldiers. There are also tuberculosis 
hospitals. The mode of building some of them per- 
mits patients from every floor to enjoy sunshine and 
fresh air. 


RELIGION 

The Finns are a religious people. Christianity 
came to them in 1154. Bishop Henry, a Scot, was 
the first missionary. Ninety-five per cent of the Finns 
are of Lutheran faith. Freedom of religion is al- 
lowed to all. The Valamo Monastery, on a group 
of islands in the Finnish part of Lake Ladoga, is the 
largest of the few Russian monasteries remaining in 
the world. It was founded in the year 992 and once 
housed thousands of monks. Now only a few hun- 
dred remain at this magnificent spot. 

Modern churches in Finland follow the modern 
trend in architecture with spires penetrating the sky 
just as of old. 


ACROSS THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


Part of Finland crosses the Arctic Circle. The 
Arctic Highway is the only road in the world which 
crosses the Arctic Circle. It starts at Rovaniemi, the 
capital and trading center of Lapland, and ends at 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean at Liinahamari a dis- 
tance of 330 miles. 

Finland knows that many people like to visit the 
Arctic when journeying around the world, and so 
has established a chain of hotels with very reason- 
able prices ($1.50-2.00 per day) where tourists may 
stop. People visit these inns at all seasons of the 
year, but there is skiing, sledding and tramping 
through the snows in winter. 

In Lapland may be seen thousands of reindeer 
feeding on reindeer moss. In winter the hungry deer 
are known to dig through the snow to reach this 
moss. Many deer are seen during the tourist season 
in velvet. 

Finland has approximately two thousand Lapps. 
These people are nomadic for they must move from 
place to place with their thousands of reindeer to 
find food for them. Sometimes the Lapps migrate 
to Sweden, but there are agreements between the two 
governments to make this possible. The men of the 
tribe herd the reindeer and wear a peculiar four 
pointed cap. Each one of the corners represents one 
of the four winds. The color schemes of their hats 
represent those of the aurora borealis. 

Because food is precious to the Lapp, and anima's 
prowling through the snow might eat it if it is 
cached in the ground, the Lapps have learned to 
build store houses on tall poles. The poles also keep 
the food above the snows which fall quite deep in 
Lapland. 


HELSINKI 


Finland’s principal city is Helsinki (Helsingfors), 
the capital. The city is surrounded on three sides 
with water and has an excellent harbor. The domed 
building seen from the waterfront of Helsinki is 
the great cathedral. To its right are the buildings of 
the University of Helsinki. Facing the great square, 
the steps of the cathedral serve as a reviewing stand 
for all parades held in the city. There are no real 
skyscrapers in Helsinki because there is plenty of 
room for expansion. 

Many people of Helsinki live in apartments. The 
apartments are roomy, airy and modern. The ex- 
teriors of some are decorated with murals. The gov- 
ernment has model communities where the city 
dweller can spend his week-ends in the summer at 
low rents. Here, too, he can raise vegetables and 
flowers to take back to his city home. Playgrounds 
are provided for recreation. There are gardens, am- 
ple space between houses, access to the woods and 
river. 
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Finland has produced world-known architects. 
Eliel Saarinen, who designed the modern railroad 
station in Helsinki, has been head of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art near Detroit, Michigan, for the past 
fifteen years. The Finns have wonderful building 
stone. The station is of rose gray granite. Finland's 
granite and building stones have been sent to all 
parts of the world. The stonework of Napoleon’s 
memorial was obtained in Finland. Finland has de- 
posits of iron ore, copper, granite and nickel which 
she is developing. 

In Helsinki’s streets are street cars, pedestrians, 
automobiles, trucks, etc., as in any other 
modern city. However, Helsinki was the first Eu- 
ropean capital to adopt “‘silent driving.’’ Silent driv- 
ing compels pedestrians and drivers to use their 
heads and eyes rather than to depend upon horns. 


busses, 


Music 
Finns are great enthusiasts for singing. The Fin- 
nish language, because of its flexibility, allows for 
great beauty in speaking. Hence it sounds beautiful 
when sung. Every small town and rural district has 
its chorus and sends representatives to the song 
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festivals. When Finland’s choruses have visited the 
United States they have been praised for their ex- 
ceptional quality. 


s NEED 


As this article was prepared for publication, the 
following was received from the Finnish Travel In- 
formation Bureau in New York City: 

“Thousands of evacuees in Finland—-women, 
children and old men—are in sore need of warm 
clothing to face the rigors of the Northern winter. 
Donations of such garments, new or worn, if clean 
and whole, will be gratefully accepted at the Con- 
sulate General of Finland, 44 Whitehall Street, New 
York City.” 


FINLAND'S 


STRIP FILM OF FINLAND 


Educators who desire to use the material included 
in this sketch of Finland will find the film strip, 
“Finland,” published by the McKinley Publishing 
Company of much value in permitting pupils and 
students to visualize this courageous little land of 
the north. A complete picture by picture description 
accompanies each film strip. 
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English and American College Entrance 
Examinations in History 


ROSEBUD TESCHNER SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A comparison of history examinations for college 
entrance in England and the United States indicates 
superiorities or weaknesses that might lead to im- 
provement in the study of history in both countries. 

Dr. Julius Sachs and Dr. William Learned have 
indicated the desirability of comparing marked his- 
tory answer papers for English and American exter- 
nal examinations, i.e., those prepared by someone out- 
side the school attended by the pupils examined.’ 
Prior to the writer’s investigation no such study had 
been conducted. 

To be comparable, examinations must have a 
similar form and function. Owing to the difference 
in the organization of American and English second- 
ary education and to the difference in the ages at 
which students in each country finish secondary edu- 
cation, neither organization nor age furnishes a satis- 
factory basis of comparison. Work done in an 
academic subject is a more adequate basis. The Ameri- 
can College Entrance Board Examination is more 
nearly comparable with the English First School 
Examination or School Certificate Examination which 
is given at the end of the Fifth Form, than with the 
Higher Certificate Examination which is taken at 
the end of the Sixth Form, because the American 
pupil who graduates from a four year academic 
course will have attained approximately the standard 
expected for the First School Examination in Eng- 
land. 

There are eight examining boards in England. Five 
represent only one university each, one represents the 
Central Welsh Board; one represents two universities, 
i.e, Oxford and Cambridge; and one, the Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board, represents 
the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield and Birmingham. Nearly half the candidates 
for the School Certificate take the examinations of 
only two of the eight examining boards, i.e., the Uni- 
versity of London and the Northern Universities Joint 
Matriculation Board. The last named, which repre- 
sents five universities, is more comparable with the 
American College Entrance Examination Board than 
is any of the other seven. Its School Certificate Ex- 
amination consequently has been selected as com- 





*For detailed references supporting the statements made in 
this paper see Rosebud Teschner Solis-Cohen: A Comparative 
Study of the History Program in English and American Sec- 
ondary Schools (Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 121-142. 


parable with the American College Entrance Board 
Examinations. 

The external examination receives more emphasis 
in England, where it is the only method of admission 
to the university, than in the United States, where it 
is only one of a variety of ways of admission to 
college. History is an optional subject in the English 
School Certificate Examination, while in the United 
States its status depends upon the college entrance 
requirements set by individual colleges. 

The functions of the external examination boards 
are similar in the two countries. Both the English 
and the American external examination boards cen- 
tralize and standardize the examinations, make the 
admission requirements to higher institutions more 
uniform, and present measures of attainment. 

The Secondary School Examinations Council of 
England, which is the administrative body of the 
School Certificate Examinations, resembles the Col- 
lege Entrance Board of the United States, which is 
the administrative body for its examinations. Both 
represent the codperation of higher institutions and 
secondary schools, without either surrendering its 
individuality. 

The composition of the Secondary School Ex- 
aminations Council differs, however, from that of the 
American College Entrance Board in that the former 
is composed of eight examining bodies, in contrast 
to the American board, which is one centralized body. 

Candidates in England enter as whole forms or 
classes, in contrast to the entrance of selected in- 
dividuals in the United States. The time allowance for 
the external history examinations from 1925 to 1936 
was three hours in England and two hours in the 
United States. The requirements for the history ex- 
aminations in both countries are formulated by au- 
thoritative bodies—The Historical Association in 
England and the American Historical Association 
in the United States. 

In order properly to compare the external history 
examinations it is necessary to make a study of com- 
parable marked and rated history scripts in their 
relation to the regulations and questions of their 
own country. The writer studied the regulations and 
history question papers of both examining boards 
from 1925 to 1936, and twelve American and eight 
English marked answer papers. It was necessary also 
to study their relationship to the brief and detailed 
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syllabi, textbooks, internal examination questions 
and notes obtained from fifty-six English and fifty- 
three corresponding American representative second- 
ary schools. Valuable information was also obtained 
from the reports of twenty-eight teachers of history 
who have taught in both countries and from letters 
from the schools concerned. 

The aims and syllabus of the history examinations 
of the two countries are found in the Regulations of 
the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board 
School Certificate Examination in history and in the 
Definition of Requirements for the College Entrance 
Board Examination in history. The vagueness of the 
aims of external history examinations have been 
condemned by both English and American writers. 
The Definition of Requirements of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, however, are more definite 
than the Regulations for the School Certificate Ex- 
amination in history of the Northern Universities 
Joint Matriculation Board. 

A comparison of the formally stated aims and 
objectives of the English and American external his- 
tory examinations reveal a surprising similarity. Both 
are concerned with knowledges, understandings and 
skills. Due to inadequate measuring instruments at 
the present time both make no attempt to evaluate 
intangible outcomes. They differ in the emphasis 
given by the English to the closer connection between 
the knowledge of the history of one’s own country 
and its European setting. The English point of view 
seems to regard as important the military as well as 
the social and political aspects of history in order 
that the whole historical situation may be seen in 
perspective, whereas in the United States military 
history is minimized. In both countries the examina- 
tion questions and answers reveal an essential rela- 
tionship to the goals sought. 

In contrast to the English practice of requiring 
the candidate to select two, and only two, limited pe- 
riods or “Sections” in the history examination paper, 
each candidate in the American examination selects 
an examination in a single subject, which is given 
separately from the other subjects and covers a wide 
range of time. For example, ancient history is found 
in Section D of the English examination and is His- 
tory A of the American examination; European 
history is in Section E of the English and is History 
B1 and B2 of the American examination; and Ameri- 
can history is in History D of the latter. 

One English question in 1936 referred to public 
opinion in England on the American Civil War. The 
School Certificate Examination of the Northern Uni- 
versities Joint Matriculation Board does not offer any 
section or period in American history. The only 
English Examination Board which offers American 
history in the School Certificate Examination is the 
Oxford Locals. American history is given much less 


attention in the English school certificate examination 
than English history is given in the College En- 
trance Board examination. 

The choice of questions is much more restricted in 
the American than in the English examinations. The 
range of time covered by questions is much more ex- 
tensive in the American than in the English. The 
form of questions is similar, on the whole, in both 
countries. 

In the eight English and twelve American history 
examination papers examined there were found no 
comparable questions for both countries, with but 
one exception. This was a question in the field of 
English history. But even in this case the American 
question covered a greater time-range than did the 
English question. 

The American examinations in ancient history 
emphasize contributions and spread of civilization 
more than the English. As a rule the content of the 
British answer books follows the sequence of the 
content of the textbooks, even when the latter ap- 
pears in different parts of the book. Candidates from 
the same English school in answering the same ques- 
tions sometimes present the same facts in the same 
sequence. The content of the American examinations 
conforms to the standard textbook in each field. Evi- 
dently the scope of the examination affects the cur- 
riculum. The corrected scripts, written by superior 
students of both countries, reveal different phi- 
losophies and different methods of scoring in the two 
countries and lower total scores for the English 
papers than for the American. 

Che school Certificate Examination in history has 
eight or ten times as many entrants as College En- 
trance Board history examinations. From 1925 to 
1935 the number of candidates for history school 
certificate examinations increased from 48,000 to 
58,000, whereas the total number of candidates tak- 
ing the College Entrance Board Examinations in his- 
tory decreased from 8000 to 5000. 

About one-half of the English and two-thirds of 
the American students pass the external examina- 
tions. The passing mark in the English external ex- 
aminations is thirty-seven per cent, in contrast to 
sixty per cent in the American. However, the Col- 
lege Entrance Board has recently changed its system 
of marking and is using a ranking system. The 
mortality in the external history examinations in both 
countries is high. In England from forty-two to forty- 
nine per cent, and Mm the United States from fifty- 
three to seventy-two per cent of the candidates pass 
the examinations. 

Differing interpretations of the terms, ‘‘marks” 
and “standards” are responsible for some of the 
various opinions in each country regarding them. For 
instance, a passing mark of thirty-seven per cent is 
interpreted by the American teacher as indicating that 
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the school standard is low and by the English teacher 
as indicating that the standard is high. 

All the answer papers in both countries revealed 
a high standard of knowledge and understanding of 
subject matter, logical and concise organization of 
facts, grammatical use of language and a clear, direct, 


concise style. 

The comparative study of these external examina- 
tions reveals the need for further re-statement of ob- 
jectives and the need for improved measuring in- 
struments to evaluate the intangible as well as the 
tangible learning products of the history program. 


Union—and How? 


An Essay for Discussion 


RICHARD HEINDEL 


Department of History, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I 

Americans have a new hobby—foreign affairs. 
This makes it more difficult, but also less dangerous, 
to evolve fresh ideas for our proper policy. The cur- 
rent madness of diplomacy stimulates the imagina- 
tion which concocts everything from Arctic isolation 
to a fascist-hating union of democracies in the North 
Atlantic. Even with this confusion, it is surprising 
that we do not hear more about a vigorous, inde- 
pendent policy which Americans could understand, 
and which would enable the United States to play 
poker in diplomacy, and almost, in spite of itself, to 
pacify Europe, put a brake on Asia, and mold the 
western hemisphere, in a system of “unions’’ more 
sensible and generous than a union based on fickle 
political ideologies which probably have less hold on 
popular imagination since the Russo-German agree- 
ment. I refer to a type of pan-continentalism. 

The noble but premature ideal of a league of na- 
tions as a practical expression of humanism has col- 
lapsed. We must retreat to the next best thing—the 
consolidation of continents, what publicists and 
diplomats have labeled pan-continentalism. If 
shrewdly played, this game, based on a slightly re- 
stricted humanism (which is, however, more inclu- 
sive than nationalism), would disrupt nationalistic 
rivalries and prepare practically for another, re- 
vitalized world league. The old League suffered be- 
cause it disregarded continentalism by outlawing 
Germany and Russia, by denying new forces in Asia, 
and the abstention of the United States. The British 
Empire was too weak fully to represent and moderate 
the Americas, Asia, and Africa, and France could not 
adequately sponsor Europe. 

Pan-continentalism need not be spun from reveries 
because its force and roots were made by the process 
of history. When circumstances are properly weighed, 
the concept compares well with other types of align- 
ments and consolidations—in race, population, area, 


geography, economy, resources, politics, religion, and 
culture. Continental units are more valuable and 
fundamental, and present to a fighting spirit sounder 
reasons for hostility (despite the alleged European- 
ization of the world during the last hundred years) 
than any politically hostile axes which, no matter 
how great the deviation, still remain the bearers 
and molders of European culture. 

The principals in this continentalism are Asia, 
Europe, and the combined Americas. If their com- 
ponent groups are on an active peace basis, conti- 
nents even now are almost immune to successful in- 
vasion. 


II 


Pan-Europeanism goes back to medieval Christian- 
ity, and the vision has always attracted supporters. 
Napoleon tried to achieve a continental union but 
failed partly because he excluded a recalcitrant Eng- 
land, After the World War, some Europeans hoped 
it would be a way to peace, others saw in it a useful 
trick to increase their countries’ power, and a weapon 
against oceanic empires and the increasing pressure 
from “Uncle Shylock.” But unlike the Austrian 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, I would include Great Britain 
in such a union because of its continental obligations, 
and also the Russians, who may be Eurasians, but 
who are tied more to the destiny of Europe. 

I would at the outset also include Asiatic Russia 
or Siberia as a buffer on the apparent fact that no 
Asiatic state is prepared to absorb much of it for some 
time to come. Europe would retain her colonies in 
Africa for the simple reason that Africa is not yet 
prepared to become one of our continental units, and 
a united Europe could better exercise sane control 
and a more systematic development to the mutual 
benefit of both. 

Because of historical circumstances, North Africa, 
including Asia Minor, would probably throw its 
123) 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 





One of the great achievements of the early part of the twentieth century was the building 
of the Panama Canal. Its completion in 1914 marked the fulfilment of a project that had 
stirred the ambitions and imagination of man for about four centuries—from the time that 
th Spaniards first came to the New World. 


The first attempts to construct the 
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rupt after completing less than 
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picture showing the laborious way 
of loading cars by hand and 


wheelbarrow with that above, 
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workings twenty years later, show- 
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From the time that Balboa looked on the Pacific Ocean in September, 1513, and suggested that a canal could be cu 
the Isthmus of Panama, 


many men 


visioned such 


waterway. In the course of time three 


canal routes were sug 
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gested at tl 
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narrowest places across Central America. In addition to Panama, the route across Nicaragua and also across the Mexican Isthmt 


of Tehuantepec were proposed. 
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of the nineteenth century and the early twentieth century, many favored the Nicaraguan route over the Panama route. At 
present time a treaty is in force between Nicaragua and the United States whereby the latter has the perpetual right to build a canal 


connecting the two oceans through Nicaragua. 
and Pacific Oceans. It is quite possible that the 
to help relieve the congestion of the Panama Canal. 


The above map shows routes of proposed canals and railways to connect the 
United States will build a canal across Nicaragua some time 
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\nother important achievement of the administration of Theodore Roosevelt in addition 
to making the Panama Canal possible was in the conservation of the natural resources of 
the nation, especially minerals and forests. Taking advantage of an earlier law Roosevelt 
set aside millions of acres of unsold government timber land as national forest reserves. 
In many other ways resources were conserved. The view above shows a forest practically 
lestroyed by the ruthless cutting of all sizes of trees. 
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This is a view of a forest from which has been taken only the mature trees, leaving the 
young ones healthy and growing rapidly. Realizing the need for arousing public opinion to 
the need for conservation, Roosevelt secured wide publicity for the work of the Forest 
Service and obtained the codperation of local and state groups throughout the country. 
In 1907, he appointed the Inland Waterways Commission to consider the questions of the 
relation of rivers, soil and forests as well as that of water transportation. In 1909 a 
National Conservation Association was organized. 
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Much was done also during the administration of ‘Theodore Roosevelt in irrigating arid and semi-arid lands in the West. Since 1894 most irrigation pr 


> 


ects have been carried on under the Carey Act of that year and the Newlands Reclamation Act of 1902. Among these projects were dams like the R 
Dam, dedicated in 1911. The map shows irrigation projects in the United States in 1911. 
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weight with the European group. But since the World 
War awakened Arabic and Islamic regions to a sense 
of unity, I willingly accept the possibility that these 
peoples might later function as an independent me- 
diator or balance between Europe and the bulk of 
Asia. The land area of this union of Europe 
(4,000,000 square miles), including Siberia 
(4,000,000 square miles), and Africa and her is- 
lands (11,500,000 square miles) would be about 
19,500,000 square miles with a population of 
660,000,000. If areas likely to be Asiatic or Islamic 
were subtracted, the total would correspond more 
closely to the Asiatic union. But pan-Europeanism is 
heavy in accumulated wealth and power (so long 
as it is not wasted in internecine strife), tradition, 
and articulate brains. 

Bluntly put, Europe needs to face a common peril 
from outside to bring it sense. One needs little 
imagination to sense a disastrous loss of European 
prestige in Asia and the Americas if there is a titanic 
struggle in Europe. In the absence of a plague, pan- 
Asianism and pan-Americanism can be the threats. 
After the World War, Europe feared the penetra- 
tion of American money and civilization. The idea of 
a continental union as expressed by so eminent 
a statesman as Briand in 1929-30 was motivated 
partly by our economic policies, and sustained pres- 
sure of this sort would lead not only to an economic 
union but to closer political and cultural relations. 
Twenty-six nations gave solid support to the general 
aims of such a union; six nations saw the possibilities 
of arousing inter- continental rivalries which would, 
I contend, either be more sensible or a step toward 
world codperation. The components of a European 
union, by contrast with the model of pan-American- 
ism, would have to enter with more nearly equal 
power and influence. The present diplomatic 
maneuvers point to this possibility. 

Colonies have been a great obstacle to pan- 
Europeanism but I have left Africa for a united 
Europe to play in for some decades. The burden of 
Europe’s Asiatic possessions will solve itself if 
Europe does go to war because there is the constant 
temptation that European belligerents would call 
in a “Yellow Peril’”’ to upset a balance of power. 
This would mean, after Europe’s exhaustion, that 
Japan would be a dictatorial master of Asia and sole 
ste of Europe's prestige and wealth in Asia rather 
than a leader in a more equitable pan-Asiatic move- 
ment. This would mean a rapid and devastating up- 
set in Europe’s economy. With European and Ameri- 
can codperation, the pan-Asiatic move could be peace- 
fully inaugurated. With such combined efforts, 
Japan would merely share in the honors of restoring 
Asia to the Asiatics—where it belongs, and where 
it will ultimately go anyway. I prefer to see a re- 
vived Asia while Europe is strong and in a position 


to guide its own Asiatic liquidation. 


Ill 


Asia is in the shape of an isosceles spherical tri- 
angle bounded by the Red Sea, the Caucasus and 
Ural Mountains, the Arctic Ocean and the Bering 
Strait. Pan-Asianism would total more _ than 
12,000,000 square miles with a population of about 
1,000,000,000. Siberia has been excluded for reasons 
stated above. After the war many diverse groups 
revived pan-Asianism which was directed against the 
white race. It depends on racial discrimination and 
continuous pressure from European and American 
imperialism. 

Alas, the continent of Australia and the Pacific 
Islands present difficulties. Australia is in a precari- 
ous position at best, especially if England met with 
a European defeat. The European and American 
units could guarantee her protection, or, if it be- 
came desirable to exploit Australia more fully, to 
reach a working agreement with Asia. Islands east 
of the International Date Line could be given to 
the American union, those west of it to the Asiatics. 
This would delimit the causes for war for the Euro- 
pean and American unions. Unlike ‘‘unions’’ recently 
proposed, this continentalism accounts realistically 
for India which cannot be expected to tolerate for- 
eign overlordship through another European strug- 
gle. 

IV 

Pan-Americanism, including Canada, would have 
15,500,000 square miles and a population of 
243,000,000. Although weak in man-power, this 
unit would have certain geographical advantages, a 
well-balanced economic structure, youthful optimism, 
and a basic culture which stemmed from Europe. 
Obviously, this group could not challenge recklessly 
other continents but it would be in an excellent posi- 
tion to balance between the two. Pan-Americanism is 
older and more highly organized. With caution on 
the part of the United States, the idea should flourish. 
The western hemisphere seems potentially the strong- 
est unit, and in a sense, the United States has been 
a leader in continentalism. Only a blunder on our 
part, such as an idealistic flyer into the European 
muddle, or a similar blunder by Latin American 
countries would destroy our continental chances. 

This forces us to make a closer analysis of our 
foreign policy. Karl Marx declared in 1867: 


As in the eighteenth century, the American 
war of independence sounded the tocsin for the 
European middle class, so in the nineteenth 
century, the American civil war sounded it for 
the European working class. 


The war we fought in the twentieth century served 
nobody because it was fought primarily for others. 
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War is not the best force for social improvement, but 
it is clear from American history that the wars we 
fought for national aims were better for everybody 
than the World War. The South may be said to have 
erred because it fought partly for the Lancashire 
cotton factories and would have geared its existence 
to a foreign economic structure. 

The first essential to this broad scheme of con- 
tinentalism is a United States sufficiently aggressive 
and independent outside the western hemisphere be- 
cause the catchword “American Peril” can be a use- 
ful instrument making for world order. We dare 
not upset the balance of Europe by circumstantial 
un-neutrality, as we did in 1914-1917, or by ultimate 
participation unless we expect to reap long-term na- 
tional benefits. This would necessitate the extraction 
of power and respect not only from our European 
enemies but also from our allies. 

In “power poker” the United States shows too 
much, and yet not enough, of her hand to make for 
sensible betting by other nations. Any “foreign 
policy” is entangling, otherwise it wouldn’t be a 
foreign policy. We were caught mid-way in the 
World War by a stream of intrigue which we could 
not guide and only weakly resist. Those who urged 
us to fight Germany in 1914 were right, granted we 
were ever to fight. We delayed, thereby prolonging 
the war and permitting an imposed rather than a 
negotiated peace. Yet I doubt the wisdom of those 
eager to break down our isolationism because most 
of them are committed in advance to a procedure of 
underwriting gratuitously a foreign nation, even 
where the risks are high. If we were to think in 
European terms, it is conceivable we might better 
share the world with Germany and Italy. But this 
would not save Europe. 

Europe has teased us; let us be independent enough 
to tease Europe. Let us be more careful of the idea 
of “‘friends’’ in international relations. If we are 
thoroughly committed to liberal principles, do we 
save democracy—ours too—by joining France and 
Great Britain, or do we just save their national inter- 
ests while destroying European culture? We will 
certainly do the latter unless at the outset we exact 
for our aid a high price which would consider 
colonial and continental (including European) re- 
adjustment. Frankly, the question as to what foreign 
policy can enable us to handle the problem of ag- 
gressive nations is a misleading one because it fre- 
quently obscures our national interests. 

Into an international pattern still dominated by 
national systems, the Russian Revolution injected 
temporarily an insidious virus—that classes, not na- 
tions, were the fundamental basis of international 
organization. This upset the mental balance of lead- 
efs in most countries who now forsook the selfish 
principles of statecraft for the more selfish princi- 


ples of class. Now it may be admitted that the class 
basis is more fundamental, but it does not yet make 
sense in this world. Germany's strength lay in her 
readiness to scrap the theoretical racial and class 
basis of naziism in order to capture the Czechs or 
even the friendship of Russia in the pursuit of na- 
tional prestige. The best solution of these difficulties, 
short of an impossible world league, is to inject 
continentalism into the scene. 

Basically more sensible than the death struggles 
of nations within the same cultural tradition is the 
conflict—if necessary!—between continents. I say “if 
necessary’’ in order to avoid the criticism such as 
offered by Mahan: ‘Eliminate, if you can, the com- 
petition between the several nationalities. . . . The 
result may be that European civilization will not 
survive, having lost the fighting energy, which here- 
tofore has been inherent in its composition.” This 
energy would be better directed against other con- 
tinents. The World War was especially unfortunate 
because it was not a world war but a war which 
primarily weakened Europe. 

The Rome-Berlin axis, which followed the hint 
given by the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902, ad- 
vanced pan-continentalism in a sense by raising the 
spectre of Japan and even of pan-Asianism. This 
would have proved disastrous to Asia by giving 
Japan too much power and a boomerang to those 
who called up the threat because Europe would have 
been disunited. This was continentalism developing 
in a one-sided fashion. 

More directly, the Russo-German pact, by tossing 
Japan out of a European axis, and by shelving ‘‘class 
ideologies” in diplomacy, fostered a clearer con- 
tinentalism in both Europe and Asia for Russia was 
welcomed back to Europe and seemed happy to 
throw her weight with Europe so that she might be 
a stronger buffer against Asia. And we also seem 
closer to the point where Japan may become wise 
enough to restrict its militarism so that it may build 
a codperative Asiatic movement. 

I would suggest to those who fear another “‘diplo- 
matic revolution” as startling as the new friendship 
of nazis and communists—that Japan may join 
Russia in the totalitarian group—that this possibility 
does not obscure in foreign offices, especially if there 
were suitable propaganda emphasis, the underlying 
continental rivalry. 

America’s “Isolation” seems to permit an excited 
interest in affairs of the western hemisphere, so we 
too are prepared to carry on with continentalism. 
This broad view, as we can see in our own history, 
does away with the nonsense of trying to base our 
diplomatic principles on the shifting nature of Latin 
American governments which are often of the dic- 
tator type. Further, with our mixed national groups, 
we could easily be taught to hate all of Asia and 
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Europe, but hatred so diffused would soon degener- 
ate into workable codperation. We are thus one of 
the suitable initiators of continentalism as a more 
tolerant approach to international affairs. 


One need not expect a blissful status quo. But 
events, such as the Russo-German pact and close 
British and French collaboration, are proving the 
fundamental pull of this ideal of continental union. 


The Projected Kra Canal 


FRANCES NORENE AHL 
Glendale High School, Glendale, California 


During the past few years the spirit of national- 
ism has developed rapidly in Siam, now Thailand. 
The movement to build a strong state, with Japanese 
codperation, has steadily gained momentum. 

For some time there has existed a warm friendship 
between Bangkok and Tokyo. Of all the govern- 
ments represented in the League of Nations, only 
Siam voted in favor of Japan and against the League 
resolution in regard to Manchuria. 

Ever since the abdication of King Prajadhipok a 
few years ago, Phya Bahol Bolabayuha Sena has been 
the power behind the throne in Siam. Openly de- 
claring himself a radical and a king maker, he en- 
gineered the abdication, installed a nine year old 
ruler and swept his own People’s Party into power. 
He favors closer friendship with Japan and curtail- 
ment of British influence. As a result of his policies, 
Siam’s trade with Japan has increased a hundred 
fold. 

Siamese officers and cadets are being trained on 
Japanese ships, and military officials are being sent 
to Japanese schools. In 1938, Japan’s budget con- 
tained provisions for a proposed Tokyo-Bangkok 
airline. 

Japan is said to have offered to dig a twenty-six 
mile canal across the Isthmus of Kra. For more than 
fifty years the feasibility of such a canal has been 
discussed. Ferdinand de Lesseps, as early as 1880, 
saw the advantage of it. The estuary of the Pakchan 
River on the Bay of Bengal allows large vessels to 
go well into the isthmus. Beyond the point where 
the river can be made navigable for ocean-going 
ships, the distance to the Gulf of Siam is but twenty- 
six miles. The canal would be constructed so as to 
connect with the river. 

The building of such a waterway would not be 
difficult. The soil is soft and alluvial. There are no 
rocks to blast. No locks such as in the Panama Canal 
would be necessary, for the water level is the same 
on both sides. The highest point across the isthmus 
reaches an altitude of but eighty feet, so construction 
would not be expensive. 

Japan is planning an economic penetration and 
domination of Siam. She is interested in the wealth 
of natural resources and food exports of that king- 
dom. Siam is rich in mineral deposits, and as yet 


little has been done to develop these resources. The 
tin of Siam is sufficient to supply the entire world 
for many years to come. Gold, rubies and sapphires 
are mined. The northern part of the country is 
largely covered with teakwood. Siam’s leading crop 
is rice. It constitutes more than four-fifths of all 
her exports, and would help to feed Japan’s hungry 
millions. Considerable hemp, cotton, and sugar are 
produced. Various gums and resins are grown for 
export. With future development, the rubber planta- 
tions bid well to rival those of British Malaya. 

The Siamese are by nature easily subjected to out- 
side influence, especially to Japanese influence. They 
have not forgotten how in 1907 France got from 
them Cambodia with the ancient ruins of Angkor. 
They are ever worried by the fear of reprisal on the 
part of Britain and France if they develop their 
resources. Tokyo has in Siam plenty of willing work- 
ing power to call upon at any time. 

The canal would open the door from the Pacific 
into the Indian Ocean, and would be of immense 
commercial value to Japan. It would shorten by more 
than a thousand miles the distance from the Orient to 
Madras and Bombay. It would lessen by at least two 
days the journey from the Far East to Europe. It 
would enable Japan to strike a deadly blow at Great 
Britain’s monopoly, on most of the trade passing 
between Europe and the Orient. This is one of the 
main reasons why Japan is interested in the construc- 
tion of the Kra Canal. She wishes to imperil the 
commercial position now held by Singapore—the 
most important gateway to the Far East. 

But Japan is also interested in the canal because 
it would aid in her struggle for mastery in Asia. 
She is waging the present undeclared war in the 
Orient in order to make good her claim to rule China 
directly and all eastern Asia indirectly. Japan’s im- 
perialistic ambitions include French-Indo China and 
India. A canal across Siam would enable her to pierce 
the British line of defense and threaten Singapore— 
the Gibraltar of the Far East. Bangkok or some other 
canal port would rise to first importance. Britain’s 
hold upon India and French interests in Asia would 
be seriously menaced. 

Tokyo would have a naval base less than eight 
hundred miles from Singapore. And although Great 
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Britain controls the Island of St. Matthew near the 
western entrance to the projected canal and has a 
mighty airport at Victoria Point, still the whole Brit- 
ish navy stationed at Singapore could not prevent 
the Japanese fleet from sailing through the Kra Canal 
into the Indian Ocean. 

For some time Japan has been interested in the 
Dutch East Indies. She is anxious to control the oil 
fields of Borneo and establish a naval base near 
Singapore. In case of war such a refueling base and 
source of supplies would be invaluable, for the Japa- 
nese territory nearest to the Straits Settlement is For- 
mosa, some eighteen hundred miles away. Tokyo is 
thirty-three hundred miles from Singapore. 


Great Britain, France, and the United Netherlands 
are interested in, and alarmed by Japan’s undertak- 
ing in Siam. Already Britain and the Netherlands 
have reached an agreement whereby Singapore will 
be allowed to use Borneo’s oil in return for British 
protection of the Dutch East Indies against Japanese 
aggression. If Tokyo’s inroads continue, Saigon will 
probably join forces with Singapore and Sourabaya 
against the rising menace of the Nipponese. But 
unless Japan goes down to defeat in China, it will 
not be any easier to stop her expansion in Asia than 
it is to check Germany’s aggressions on the European 
continent. Unless Japan fails in her conquest of 
China, the projected Kra Canal will become a reality. 


Bibliography of Social Studies Textbooks 
for Junior and Senior High Schools 


The bibliography of junior and senior high school 
social studies textbooks which was published in the 
April, 1939 issue of THE SocIAL STUDIES met with 
so much approval that we are again presenting such 
a bibliography. 

In order to make the list as complete as possible, 
most of the textbooks listed last year have been 
included, as well as new books published since then. 
The one hundred and ninety-one textbooks have 
been divided into the following eleven groups for 
easy reference: 

Junior High School American History 
Senior High School American History 
Early European History 

Modern European History 

World History 

Civics 

Commercial Geography 

Economics 

Government 

Problems of Democracy 

Sociology 

Due to the length of this list, it has been impossi- 
ble to give as complete a description of each book as 
we would like. However we have been able to list 
the author, title, publisher, etc., together with a very 
short publisher's description of each title. 

Publishers of the various books will be glad to 
furnish detailed information about their publica- 
tions. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AMERICAN HISTORY 


Barker, Eugene C., Commanger, Henry S. and Webb, Walter P. 
THE BUILDING OF OuR NATION. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1937. Pp. 796. $1.92. 


A social and economic history of the United States, illustrated 
in four colors. 


Blegen, T. BUILDING MINNESOTA. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1938. Pp. 478. $1.48. 
A colorful presentation of a great state’s development. Abounds 
in social and economic material. 


Burnham, S., A. M. and Jack, T. H. AMERICA Our COUNTRY, 
Complete Volume. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1937. 
Pp. 358. $1.60. 

Topical rather than strictly chronological treatment of com 
plete United States history. 


Burnham, S., A. M. and Jack, T. H. AMERICA OuR COUNTRY, 
Part One. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1937. Pp. 370 
$1.00. 

Begins with a brief story of the events preceding the discovery 

of America, and carries through to 1789. 


Burnham, S., A. M. and Jack, T. H. AMERICA Our COUNTRY, 
Part Two, Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1937. Pp. 343. 
$1.00. 

Begins with the formation of the Federal Government and 
continues to the present time. 


Casner, M. B. and Gabriel, R. H. ExpLORING AMERICAN HIs- 
TORY. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. 828 
$1.84. 

A 7th and 8th grade text organized around the unit-problen 
method. Available in complete edition at $1.84 list, and two 
separate volumes (Vol. 1 for gr. 7, Vol. 2 for gr. 8) @ $1.32 
each. 


Casner, M. B. and Gabriel, R. H. THE RISE ot 
Democracy. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
706. $1.72. 

A history for grades 7 and 8 which is built around thx 
democracy theme. It is a complete revision of Exploring Amer 

History. 


Chadsey, C. E., Weinberg, L. and Miller, C. F. AMERICA IN 
THE MAKING. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. 783 
$1.76. 

Dramatic presentation of the facts of history related to cur 
rent events, civics, and their geographic settings. Two volumes 


AMERICAN 
1938. Pp 


Coyle, L. S. and Evans, W. P. Our AMERICAN HERITAGE, Vol 
1. From Wilderness to Nation. New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934. Pp. 320. $1.08. 
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Story of the great men and women through whose hardships 
the vast wilderness was transformed into a land of farms and 
cities with busy workshops. 

Coyle, L. S. and Evans, W. P. OUR AMERICAN HerITAGE, Vol. 
2. From Subject to Citizen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1934. Pp. 404. $1.36. 

How and why the forefathers left their European homelands, 
and the story of their struggles to maintain heritage of liberty 
in the face of danger. 


Coyle, L. S. and Evans, W. P. OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE, Com- 
bined Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. 
718. $1.80. 

Combines Vol. 1 (From Wilderness to Nation) and Vol. 2 

(From Subject to Citizen). 

Freeland, G. E. and Adams, J. T. AMERICA’S PROGRESS IN 
CIVILIZATION. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1940. Pp. 
676. $1.48. 

A basic textbook in United States history of the seventh and 
eighth grade level, emphasizing the social-economic elements of 
national growth. 


Jones, G. J. and Sleman, E. F. History IN BIOGRAPHY, MODERN 
WorLD SETTINGS IN AMERICAN History. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. 383. $1.20. 

World background of the development of democracy shown 
through biographies of vivid personalities, chiefly in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 


Knowlton, D. C. and Harden, M. Our AMERICA, PAST AND 
PRESENT. (The Westward March of Man). New York: 
American Book Co., 1939. Pp. 838. $1.76. 

A broad interpretation, richly written and illustrated, em- 
phasizing the social, economic, and cultural aspects of the de- 
velopment of our nation. 


Moon, G W. Story oF Our LAND AND PEOPLE. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1938. Pp. 564. $1.92. 
A brief, stimulating American history, made interesting by 
skillfully chosen facts and unusual illustrative material. 


Nichols, R. F., Bagley, W. C. and Beard, C. AMERICA YESTER- 
DAY AND Topay. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 
798. $1.80. 

The splendid pageant of American life, then and now, is re- 
vealed in story and picture in these histories for pupils of the 
junior grades. 


Reynolds, J. THE BEGINNING OF OuR NATION. New York: 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, 1935. Pp. 380. $1.25. 
Stress is placed upon the social background and the causes 
of events rather than mere dates and battles as in earlier texts. 


Reynolds, J. THE PROGRESS OF OuR NATION. New York: Noble 
& Noble, Publishers, 1935. Pp. 480. $1.40. 
Stress is placed upon the social background and the causes of 
events rather than mere dates and battles as in earlier texts. 


Reynolds, J. OLD WorLD ORIGINS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
New York: Noble & Noble, Publishers, 1938. Pp. 304. $1.20. 
Stress is placed upon the social background and the causes of 

events rather than mere dates and battles as in earlier texts. 


Robbins, C, L. and Green, E, ScHooL HistorY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 
1937. Pp. 612. $1.40. 

Makes effective application of problem-study method. Social, 
economic, and political factors are covered. Interesting, impartial, 
and accurate. 


Rovner, M. B. MASTERY UNITS IN AMERICAN History. New 
York: Colonial Book Co., 1936. Pp. 314. 50 cents. 
An authoritative text, following New York syllabus require- 
ments. Emphasis upon economic, social, and cultural aspects of 
American history. 


Southworth, G. Van D. and Southworth, J. Van D. AMERICAN 
History, Complete Edition. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 576. $1.68. 

From our country’s discovery to present day. Outstanding 
events of Roosevelt Administration included. Up-to-date, com- 
plete content; simple, interesting presentation. 


Starkey, G. W. Maine, Its History, RESOURCES AND GOVERN- 
MENT. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 272. $1.40. 
A supplementary reader presenting in story form a general 

view of the historical and industrial development of Maine. 


Vannest, C. G. and Smith H. L. SoctatizEp HisToRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1938. 
Pp. 744. $1.72. 

Organized by great topical units in our development such as 
trade, transportation, agriculture and industry, and the social 
advance of the people in step with material progress. 


West, W. M. and West, R. THE Story OF Our COUNTRY. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1936. Pp. 659. $1.80. 
Tells in an interesting style of the problems which face 
present-day America, and the history which has led to them. 


Wirth, F. P. and Thompson, W. A History OF AMERICAN 
PROGRESS. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. 623. $1.24. 
Accurate, teachable story of American sociologic, economic, 

cultural, and political development. Instructional difficulties 

minimized. Excellent study helps. 


Woodburn, J. A. and Hill, H. C. OuR Country, Parts 1, 2, and 
3. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. Part 1, 305; 
Part 2, 312; Part 3, 327. $1.08 each. 

Specially written to meet the requirements of courses dividing 
the subject into three terms’ work. Abundant testing material, 
things to do, etc. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AMERICAN HISTORY 


Adams, J. T. and Vannest, C. G. THE RECORD OF AMERICA. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1938. Pp. 941. $2.20. 
A socialized, topical unit textbook, divided into eleven major 

units, with teaching and learning helps of superior type, at- 

tractive illustrations, and helpful maps and graphs. 


Allison, J. UNtr OUTLINES IN AMERICAN History. New York: 
College Entrance Book Co., 1938. Pp. 256. 
Each unit traces an important historical development. Cur- 
rent problems, isotype illustrations, charts. Meets standard sylla- 
bus requirements. 


Barker, E. C., Dodd, Wm. E. and Commanger, H. S. Our Na- 
TION’S DEVELOPMENT. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1937. Pp. 788. $2.20. 

A United States history chronologically and topically ar- 
ranged with emphasis on social and economic movements, and 
recognition of world relationships. 


Beard, C. and Beard, M. THE MAKING OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 932. $2.20. 
This is a magnificent new American history in which the 

boundaries of history study are extended as never before to en- 

compass the whole of the great American heritage. 


Canfield, L. H. and Wilder, H. B. THE UNITED STATES IN THE 

—... Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. 842. 

2.20. 

Part I is a chronological treatment of American history 
through the Civil War; Part II deals with four major topics 
since 1865—Industry, Social and Cultural Progress, Foreign 
Relations, Politics. 


Carmen, H. J., Kimmel, W. G. and Walker, M. G. Historic 
CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMERICA. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1938. Pp. 866 $2.40. 

The unbiased story of America from its origin in the Old 

World to the complex nation of today. For use in high school. 


Clark, J. L. A History oF Texas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
1940. Pp. 568. $2.00. 
A fine balance between romance of past and promise of future. 
Emphasizes development of agriculture, natural resources, and 
industry. 


Commanger, H. S. and Nevins, A. THE HERITAGE OF AMERICA. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. 1152. $2.40. 
252 selections by eye-witnesses of American history, telling 
the complete story from Leif Ericson up to the New Deal. 


Downes, Fraser, Pikholtz and Donovan. VISUALIZED UNITS IN 
AMERICAN History. New York: College Entrance Book Co., 
1937. Pp. 307. 
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A concise text offering valuable chapters on Highlights of 
American Culture, Postwar America, and Principles of Ameri- 
can Government. 


Faulkner, H. and Kepner, T. AMERICA: ITs HIsTORY AND 
PEOPLE. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938. Pp. 866. $2.20. 
A completely up-to-date revision of the 1934 text, presenting 

a full panorama of American history up to the assembling of 

Congress for its 1938 session. 


Forman, S. E. Our REPUBLIC. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. Pp. 949. $4.00. 
A one-volume history of the United States on its social, eco- 
nomic, and political development through 1934. 


Guitteau, W. B. History OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. 798. 
$1.96. 

The book is organized in eight parts, in which eight big 
movements are discussed in chronological order. 


Hamm, W. A. THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Boston: D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1938. Pp. 1130. $2.20. 

Courageous, impartial treatment of the social, economic, po- 
litical aspects. Teachable organization. Modern study helps. 
(Heath’s Correlated Social Studies. ) 

Harlow, R. V. Story oF AMERICA. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1937. Pp. 812. $2.20. 

A full-length narrative history—cultural, social, and political 
—which foreshadows the current problems confronting Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Kelly, R. Z. OUTLINE STUDIES IN UNITED STATES HIsTORY. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, 1935. Pp. 156. 48 cents. 

Begins with ‘Factors Influencing the Dawn of American His- 
tory” to problems confronting present Roosevelt Administration. 


Lawson, F. M. and Lawson, V. K. OuR AMERICA, TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. 876. 
$2.20. 

Basically American history with expert fusion of sociology, 
economics, and civics for below-average students. Study Guide. 
Teachers Guidebook. 

Morison, S. E. and Commanger, H. §. THE GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937. Pp. 1470 (2 vols.) $3.25 each. 

A complete record of our history from 1763 through the 
New Deal. For the student. 


Muzzey, D. S. A History OF OUR COUNTRY. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1936. Pp. 856. $2.12. 
A new final unit (IX, 1939 copyright) brings the narrative 
down to 1940. 


Webster, H. and Hussey, R. D. History oF LATIN AMERICA. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. Pp. 291. $1.64. 
Up-to-date, clear treatment of geographic, social, and eco- 

nomic conditions, international relations, and political history. 

Excellent bibliography. 

West, W. M. and West R. THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1937. Pp. 786. $2.00. 

A new high school history which makes clear to the pupil 
the fundamental history of American institutions 


Wirth, F. P. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA. New York 
American Book Co., 1939. Pp. 840. $2.20. 
The outstanding book for creative teaching: early units, 


chronological—later, topical; exceptionally readable, unusual 
maps, pictures, and helps. 


Woestemeyer, I. F. and Gambrill, J. M. THE WESTWARD MoveE- 
MENT. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. Pp. 500. 
$2.25. 

Readings, mostly contemporary, giving an authentic picture 
of American social and economic development. 


EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Breasted, J. H. ANCIENT TIMEs. Boston: Ginn & Co 
823. $2.20. 
A picture of expanding civilization from the Early Stone Age 
to the days of the Christian cathedrals of Europe. 


, 1935. Pp. 


Feingold, W. MAsTERY UNITs IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL His- 
ToRY. New York: Colonial Book Co., 1938. Pp. 302. 50 
cents. 

An integrated study, in unit form, with emphasis upon the 
social and economic aspects of the subject. 


Fraser, Pearson and Donovan. VISUALIZED UNITS IN ANCIENT 
AND MEDIEVAL History. New York: College Entrance Book 
Co., 1936. Pp. 314. 

Presentation of material closely follows New York State 

Syllabus A. Profusely illustrated with charts, maps, diagrams, 

cartoons. 


Heckel, A. K. and Sigman, J. G. ON THE ROAD TO CIVILIZA- 
TION, Part One. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1939. 
Pp. 534. $1.48. 

Comprehends what is meant by history, and shows apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of primitive man to its beginnings. 
Finds how man started on the road to civilization in certain 
favored sections of the earth. 


Magoffin, R. V. D. and Duncalf, F. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAI 
History. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1939. Pp. 896 
$2.24. 

The major theme is the contribution of each important civiliza- 
tion of ancient and medieval times to our own 


Reed, R. INTRODUCING THE Past. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1939. Pp. 651. $1.68. 
The first text to be written definitely and completely for 
young people in the first years of high school. 
Robinson, J. H., Breasted, J. H. and Smith, E. P. EARLIER AGEs. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. 896. $2.20. 
The story of the past presented with emphasis on the light 
it sheds on problems of the present. This volume (I) carries 
the story through Britain's loss of the American Colonies. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Beard, C. A., Robinson, J. H. and Smith, D. V 
AGE. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. 850. $2.20. 
The story of the past with emphasis on the light it sheds on 

problems of the present. This volume (II) carries the story from 

Louis XIV to the present. 


Becker, C. L. MopERN History. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 
1939. Pp. 880. $2.24. 

The great historical movements, men, and ideas interpreted 
in the light of their influence on the world today. 
Dean, V. M. Europe IN RETREAT. New York: 

Knopf, 1939. Pp. 254. $2.00. 

A penetrating analysis of Europe’s turbulent history from the 
Peace of 1919 to the Munich Agreement of 1938. 

Friedman and Foner. A GENETIC 
EUROPEAN History. New York: 
Co., 1937. Pp. 295. 

Historical material is organized about significant events or 
movements. Independent student thinking encouraged. Charts 
and isotype illustrations. 


Our OWN 


Alfred A. 


APPROACH TO MODERN 
College Entrance Book 


Grimshaw and Estrin. MODERN PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN HIs- 
TORY. New York: Colonial Book Co., 1938 
40 cents. 

A comprehensive study of modern Europe. Analyses of back 
grounds which produced the economic, political, social prob- 
lems of today. 


Hayes, C. and Moon, P. MoperN History. 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 934. $2.20. 
Modern History, as told by Hayes and Moon is a bright, un 

broken panorama of the triple stream of history 

and economic—from the opening of modern 
present day. 


Pp. 277. 


New York: The 


social, political, 
times to the 


Heckel, A. K. and Sigman, J. G. ON THE ROAD TO CivILiIza 
TION, Part Two. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1939 
Pp. 529. $1.48. 

The story of man’s progress told in fascinating style of the 

Renaissance to the present day. 


Richards, D. AN ILLUSTRATED HIstorY OF MODERN EuROPE, 
1789-1938. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 
342. $2.00. 


, 1938. Pp. 
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Filled with cartoons from contemporary sources, up-to-date 
pictograms, etc. Has very useful glossary of political terms. 


Snyder, L. L. Mastery UNITS IN MODERN History. New 
York: Colonial Book Co., 1936. Pp. 293. 50 cents. 
A concise, complete presentation of European history, 1789 
to the present. Numerous charts, maps, ideographs, tables. 


Thomas, H. C. and Hamm, W. A. MopERN Europe. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. 854. $2.24, 
MODERN EUROPE summarizes ancient history, reviews the 
eighteenth century, covers the period from the French Revolu- 
tion until now. 


Webster, H. MopERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. 841. $2.12. 
European history from a world viewpoint with a broad view 
of the development of democracy. Thoroughly integrated unit 
organization. 


West, W. M. and West, R. MopERN Proecress. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1938. Pp. 802. $2.00. 
This book begins with a survey of ancient times and covers 
the complete history of the world. 


Wrench, J. E. THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION, VOL. II— 
MODERN WorLD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 
Pp. 516. $2.00. 

A graphic and comprehensive history, covering the period 

1453-1939. The author succeeds in keeping the thread of his- 

tory visible in all the great periods, in all quarters of the globe. 


WORLD HISTORY 


Becker, C. L. and Duncalf, F. Story oF CIvILIzATION. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 904. $2.40. 
The story of man’s struggle toward a better way of living 
from ancient times to the present day. 


Capen, L. I. Across THE AGES—The Story of Man’s Progress. 
New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. 911. $2.20. 
World History through the “stories” of government, science, 

education, war and peace, industry, agriculture, etc.; creative 

teaching aids, 

Davies, H. A. OUTLINE HistoRY OF THE WorRLD. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 591. $2.25. 


Beginning in the earliest times, it traces the chief events of 
history up to the present. Charts, maps. 


Gathany, J. M. Murphy, T. J. and Fraser, R. E. VISUALIZED 
UNITs IN WorLp History. New York: College Entrance 
Book Co., 1935. Pp. 333. $1.00. 

Twenty units cover the institutions, movements, and forces 
which have produced present civilization. Socialized presenta- 
tion. Profusely illustrated. 


Greenan, J. T. and Gathany, J. M. UNrTs In Wor tp History. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. 858. $2.32. 
Organized into 19 units designed to give an appreciation 

of the great influences and movements of history which have 

brought about our present civilization. 


Hayes, C., Moon, P. and Wayland, J. Woritp History. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 916. $2.40. 
Wor.tp History tells the story of mankind through the 
ages, from the earliest era of hunters and herdsmen to the 
latest age of big business. 


Heckel, A. K. and Sigman J. G. ON THE ROAD TO CIVILIZATION 
(complete volume). Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1939. Pp. 890. $2.40. 

A complete world history from the Cro-Magnards of the 

Old Stone Age to present international conditions. For junior 

high use. 


Hughes, R. O. THE MAKING OF TopaAy’s WorLp. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1939. Pp. 840. $2.00. 
This text traces developments in human progress, stressing 
the way the past has contributed to the present. 


Pahlow, E. W. MAN’s GREAT ADVENTURE (An Introduction 
to World History). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. 776. 
$2.20. 

The modern age, with both its good and bad features, is 
shown against the perspective of world history. 


Perkins, C. MAN’s ADVANCING CIVILIZATION. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1939. Pp. 879. $2.20. 
Interesting treatment of important movements that have in- 
fluenced present-day civilization. Organized in fifteen broad 
units. 


Rogers, L. B., Adams, F. and Brown, W. Story OF NATIONS. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1940. Pp. 761. $2.12. 
A world history which acquaints the student with the story 
of nations and peoples, ancient and modern. 


Rugg, H. CHANGING COUNTRIES AND CHANGING PEOPLES. 
(An Introduction to World Geography with Historical Back- 
grounds.) Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. 586. $1.88. 

A broad view of changes in living outside the United States. 


Rugg, H. CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND CHANGING CULTURES. 
(Democracy vs, Dictatorship: The World Struggle.) Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. 752. $2.12. 

Against a broad background of history the student sees the 
growth of world economic, social, and political situations that 
have led to the dictatorships of today. 


Urcu, E. J. SCALING THE CENTURIES. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1939. Pp. 873. $2.12. 
Lively, dramatic presentation of the continuous development 
of civilization by centuries. Stresses social and economic aspects. 
(Heath’s Correlated Social Studies.) 


Wedgwood, A. and Higham, C. S. §. FouNpErRs oF CitTigs. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 126. 70 cents. 
Features simple vocabulary, large type, up-to-date line draw- 

ings and activity material. 


Wedgwood, A. and Higham, C. S. S. THE HERITAGE OF 
GREECE AND ROME. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1937. Pp. 164. 80 cents. 

Features simple vocabulary, large clear type, pen and ink 
drawings, and activity material. 


Wrench, J. E. THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION. Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern World. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1935. Pp. 867. $2.20. 

A graphic and comprehensive history. The author has succeeded 
in keeping the thread of history visible in all the great periods, 
in all quarters of the globe. 


CIVICS 


Arnold, J. I., and Banks, D. J. Burtpinc Our Lire TOGETHER. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1939. Pp. 701. $1.60. 
A ninth- or tenth-grade civics book which gives definite, 
concrete interpretations of citizenship in terms of immediate 
practical value to the student. 


Bacon, F. L. and Krug, E. A. Our LiFE Topay. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. 657. $1.76. 
A text that provides the training in citizenship required of the 
modern civics course for grades nine or ten. 


Broome, E. C. and Adams, E. W. Our Democracy. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 426. $1.32. 
This notable new Broome and Adams text takes an aggressive 
stand in teaching devotion and loyalty to the ideals for which 
our nation has stood as the leading democracy of the world. 


Capen, L. I. and Melchior, D. M. My WorTH TO THE WorRLD. 
(Studies in Citizenship.) New York: American Book Co., 
1939. Pp. 587. $1.68. 

A correlated first social studies course in social, economic, 
industrial, vocational, and political civics—with unique activity 
program. 


Darling, M. S. and Greenberg, B. B. EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1936. Pp. 448. $1.40. 
Harmonizes three elements involving training for citizenship: 

the individual, the vocation, and the community (Recommended 

for 9th or 10th year). 


Edmonson, J. B. and Dondineau, A. Civics THROUGH PRoB- 
LEMS. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 621. $1.72. 
Real problems and live investigations give the pupil genuine 

preparation for assuming civic responsibility. 
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B., Fraser, R. E. and Kimmel, W. G. DEMOCRACY 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1939. Pp. 


Fincher, E. 
AT WoRK 
576. $1.36. 
An action-picture of ever-changing America. Story approach 

that stimulates appreciation of things American and objective 

thinking on both domestic and foreign issues. 

Forman, S. E. THE AMERICAN DeEMocrRACy. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. 581. $1.75. 

A study of the spirit, the form, and the function of govern- 

ment in the United States through 1935. 


Freeland, G. E. and Adams, J. T. 
FRONTIER. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
645. $1.60. 

The successive topics explain various aspects of American life 
and culture and trace their historical background. Current 
national problems are studied with attention to their implica- 
tions for the future. 


AMERICA AND THE NEW 
1936. Pp. 


Hill, H. C. Lire AND WorRK OF THE CITIZEN. Boston: Ginn & 

Co., 1935. Pp. 637. $1.60. 

Treatment of civics, economic citizenship, and vocational and 
educational opportunity directed toward developing social in- 
telligence in boys and girls. 

Hughes, R. O. BUILDING CITIZENSHIP. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 

1939. Pp. 759. $1.60. 

This text for first year high school treats the entire field 
of civics—social, political, and economic. 

Ellwood, R. THE AMERICAN 
Harper & Brothers, 1936. Pp. 562. 


Kinneman, J., Browne, R. and 
CITIZEN. New York: 
$1.68. 

This text discusses the meaning of democracy and the growth 
of our democratic institutions. It prepares the student for in- 
telligent citizenship in a democracy through realistic study of 
the operations of our government. 


Moore, C. B. OUR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1936. Pp. 495. $1.40. 
A clear, up-to-date treatment of our community life, economic 
life and institutions, government, political parties, finance, and 
our educational and vocational needs and opportunities. 


Myers, G. E., Little, G. M. and Robinson, S. A. PLANNING 
Your Future. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 
Pp. 550. $1.64. 

Complete information about the ten major occupational groups 
listed in the latest census, with detailed treatment of the occupa- 


tions in each group. 
O'Rourke, L. J. You AND Your COMMUNITY. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. 743. $1.84. 
Based on a study involving 25,000 pupils. Extensive use of 
community resources. Vital realistic presentation. (Heath's 
Correlated Social Studies.) 


Parker, J. C., Patterson, C. P. and McAlister, S. B. CiTIZENSHIP 
IN Our DeEMocracy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. 
412. $1.08. 


’ 


Presents a realistic picture of the world today. Stresses demo- 
cratic ideals and citizenship responsibilities. Uses pupil's local 
environment extensively, 


Parkhill, W. THE CONSTITUTION EXPLAINED. New 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, 1939. Pp. 254. $1.00. 
To broaden pupils’ understanding of Democracy, Tolerance, 

Peace, Justice—through a broader working knowledge of HOW 

the American Constitution came into being, and WHAT it as- 

sures for every citizen's liberty. 


Proctor, W. M 
WORKERS 
$1.56. 
This book tells the student how to analyze both himself and 

hundreds of vocations. 


Reed, T. H. 


York: 


WORK 


1937. 


VOCATIONS. THE WORLD'S 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


AND ITS 
Pp. 390. 


FORM AND FUNCTIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 


MENT. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1935. 

Pp. 538. $1.60. 

Notable for its emphasis on practical functioning of govern- 
ment, its sound point of view, its clear, readable, presentation: 


Young, J. S., Barton, E. M. and Johnston, L. E. CITIZENS AT 
Work. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. Pp. 402. 
$1.32. 

Meets the recommendations for the course in Economi 

Citizenship, in content, organization, and in emphasis on the 

specific topics and problems suggested. 


Young, J. S. and Barton, E. M. GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. 822. $1.76. 
Designed to give a real understanding of our social, political 

and economic life institutions and build a desire to carry out 

duties as citizens with intelligence, courage and efficiency. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Abrams, A. W. and Thurston, E. L. Woritp GEOGRAPHY 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Iroquois Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 356. $1.68. 
Groups new material with facts previously learned to show 

world relationships. Treats basic activities of all mankind, 

national and world commerce and industry. 


Case, E. C. and Bergsmark, D. R. MODERN WorLD GEOGRAPHY 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 746. $1.96. 
A comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of economic and 
social geography for basal high school use. 


Chamberlain, J. F. GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIETY. Chicago: J. B 
Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 676. $1.80. 
A general geography divided into three parts: Physical, Eco- 
nomic, and Political. 


Chase, L. E. PROBLEM STUDIES IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1936. Pp. 135. 96 cents 
Series of problems organized into two parts: Ten most im- 
portant U. S. products; our foreign trade with fifteen countries. 


Jones, C. F. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1935. Pp. 448. $1.72. 
A new, stimulating presentation of the materials of economic 


geography, organized by types of industries and of occupations 


Martin, M. C. and Cooper, C. E. THE UNITED STATES AT WORK 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. 670. $1.96 
Primarily about people and their geographic problems. Pic- 

tures modern business, industry, and world relationships 

(Heath’s Correlated Social Studies.) 


Packard, L. O., Sinnott, C. P. and Overton, B. THE NATIONS 
Topay. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 727. $2.00 
THE NATIONS TODAY approaches the study of geography 

through the activities of the people of the world engaged in 

the infinite variety of industries and occupations of the present 
day. 


Ridgley, D. C. and Ekblaw, S. E. INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON Our Economic Lire, New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 
1938. Pp. 658. $1.84. 

Physical geography approach. Classifies world products by 
climatic regions. One-third of book devoted to illustrations. Con- 
tains projects. 


Smith, J. R. MEN AND Resources. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1937. Pp. 729. $2.20. 

Emphasis is given to North America with a study of similar 
world regions by comparison. Conservation of our resources is 
stressed. 

Staples, Z. C. and York, G. M. ECONoMIc GEOGRAPHY. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Pub. Co., 1934. Pp. 661. $1.72. 

A book that fascinates the student by emphasizing reasons, 
causes, and effects. The authors avoid dry facts and statistics 


Van Cleef, E. THis BusINEss WorLD. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1938. Pp. 424. $1.70. 
The story of commodities and the story of nations are woven 
together, showing the interdependence of both 


ECONOMICS 
Beighey, C. and Spanabel, E. E. ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS OpP- 


PORTUNITIES, Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1938. Pp. 
612. $1.92. 
A well-rounded treatment of business and economic condi- 


tions. Orientates students as intelligent producers and consumers 
for both their daily and future lives. 
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Bogart, E. L. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. 664. $2.40. 
Revision of a standard text. Completely rewritten, with new 

charts, maps, etc. 


Corbett, J. F. and Colvin, M. L. MopERN EcONomics. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. $1.80. 
Today’s economic scene is the background for this new ap- 
proach; current economic problems are the practical applications 
of each principle. 


Dodd, J. H. INTRopUCToRY EcONomics. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Pub. Co., 1936. Pp. 526. $1.60. 
Economic principles are presented in terms of earning a liv- 
ing, making a living in business, and making a living in in- 
dustry. 


Feier, R. ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS (With problems). New 
York: College Entrance Book Co., 1938. Pp. 334. $1.00. 
Concise, comprehensive presentation of the subject matter. 

Social welfare standpoint. Follows New York State Syllabus. 


Goodman, K. E. and Moore, W. L. ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY 
LIFE. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. 488. $1.80. 
Distinctive for its constant emphasis on the consumer and 

his problems, and for its simple and non-technical presentation 

of economic principles. 


Gras, E. C. DeEscripTIvVE ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. 555. $1.68. 
This book describes concrete examples of economic activity, 
treats principles inductively, and is sound and authoritative. 


Hughes, R. O. FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1939. Pp. 523. $1.80. 
This edition is a live book about alive subjects and includes 
full discussions of timely topics. 


Janzen, C. C. and Stephenson, O. W. EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN 
Economics. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 160. 
60 cents. 

A valuable aid to the understanding of basic economic prin- 
ciples and their application in daily life. 


Janzen, C. C. and Stephenson, O. W. EverypAY ECONOMICS. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 544. $1.80. 
A thoroughly up-to-date text which presents economics as a 
tool to be used in intelligent living. 


Klein, J. and Colvin, W. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF Topay. New 
York: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. Pp. 552. $1.60. 
This book enables students to understand important current 
problems of today by presenting a cross-section of economic 
life. 


Korey, E. L. and Runge, E. J. ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. 
698. $1.80. 

Traditional subject matter plus detailed treatment of con- 
temporary problems. Suitable for one-year or term course. 


Lutz, H. L., Foote, E. W. and Stanton, B. F. Getrine A Liv- 
ING. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1940. Pp. 683. 
$1.80. 

This text is written to educate the high school student so that 
he will actually know and appreciate a few simple economic 
laws. 


Marcus, E. B. MAsTERY UNITs IN Economics. New York: 
Colonial Book Co., 1938. Pp. 346. 50 cents. 
A combination of solid grounding in theory and realistic 
treatment of modern problems. Charts, graphs, tables. 


Michels, R. K. ECONOMICS—BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 614. $1.60. 
Correlates basic economic principles with social problems and 

recent social legislation. A middle-of-the-road course by an un- 

biased author. 


Nichols, F. G. JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING FOR ECONOMIC 
Livinc. New York: American Book Co., 1936. Pp. 688. 
Bi. 72. 

Training for economic living from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual’s personal needs and knowledge of everyday business 
transactions. 


Osgood, E. L. A History oF INbustTRY. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1935. Pp. 532. $1.72. 
An informative picture of industry from earliest times to the 
present, showing economic laws and principles in action. 


Reich, E. and Siegler, C. J. CONSUMER Goops—How to Know 
and Use Them. New York: American Book Co., 1937. Pp. 
538. $1.96. 

A consumer-home economics text covering goods—how to 
buy, select, and care for them. 


Riley, E. B. ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. 452. $1.60. 
The principles of economics and their illustrations and ap- 
plications are made simple and comprehensible by a high 
school teacher. 


Roll, E. ELEMENTS OF ECONOMIC THEORY. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 284. $2.00. 
An introductory textbook that provides a simple exposition 
of the body of principles taught today. Bibliography and index. 


Shields, H. G. and Wilson, W. H. BustNEss—ECONOMIC PRoB- 
LEMS. Cincinnati: South-Western Pub. Co., 1935. Pp. 713. 
$1.84. 

Every principle that is developed has an actual application 
in the life of the individual. The book is rich in content. 


Sloan, H. S. Topay’s Economics. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1936. Pp. 339. $1.68. 
Realistic “case” problems guide the student to a clear under- 
standing of principles and practices underlying our economic 
life. 


Smith, A. H. Economics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1939. Pp. 542. $1.68. 
Reflects the latest moment of economic progress including 
all recent legislative acts and other developments in the eco- 
nomic field up to the present. 


Smith, A. H. Your PERsONAL Economics. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1940. Pp. 650. $1.96. 
Designed to give high school students a clear understandable 
picture of the economic problems: of everyday life which they 
face as consumers and individuals. 


Thompson, C. M. HIGH ScHOooL ECONoMIcs. Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1936. Pp. 512. $1.80. 


Trilling, M. B., Eberhart, E. K. and Nicholas, F. W. WHEN 
You Buy. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 401. 
$1.80. 

A new, cleverly illustrated text on present-day consumer buy- 
ing for high school students. 


GOVERNMENT 


Guitteau, W. and Bohlman, E. Our GOVERNMENT Topay. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. 662. $1.80. 
Our GOVERNMENT Topay emphasizes present-day conditions. 
Government is treated from the functional point of view. 


Houghton, N. D. REALITIES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 789. $1.80. 
Our government in action today furnishes the setting for this 
realistic approach.—Annual Revision Pamphlet available—1938- 
1939, 


Keohane, R. E., Keohane, M. P. and McGoldrick, J. D. GovERN- 
MENT IN ACTION. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 
Pp. 845. $1.84. 

The organization is around functions of government, thus 
making for a simpler and more interesting text than the old- 
type factual treatment of forms of government. 


Lapp, J. A. and Weaver, R. B. THE CITIZEN AND His GOVERN- 
MENT. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1936. Pp. 720. $1.80. 
A study of the functions of government which emphasizes 

the responsibility of the individual in government. 


Magruder, F. A. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1940. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1940. Pp. 761. $1.80. 
This book has more original features than can be discovered 
in any other manual. Annually revised to appear January 1. 


Salisbury, W. S. and Cushman, R. E. THE CoNstTITUTION: THE 
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MippLE Way. New York: Newson & Co., 1937. Pp. 192. 

80 cents. 

A fresh, realistic treatment, up-to-date in viewpoint and in 
subject matter, with full historical background included. 


Steinberg, S. and Lamm. L. Our CHANGING GOVERNMENT. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 541. $1.80. 
The most up-to-date, vital, and significant textbook on Ameri- 
can Government now available. 


Walker, E. E. and Kersey, V. OUR NATIONAL CONSTITUTION: 
How It Was Framed and How It Works. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. 225. $1.50. 

Full information about our Constitution and its background, 
told in a clear, readable style. 


Young, J. S. and Wright, E. Y. UNIFIED AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. 580. 
$1.48. 

Brings to the student a complete, integrated view of gov- 
ernment in all its aspects, units, and functions, as democracy 
at work, as citizens in action, 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


Brainard, D. S., and Zeleney, L. D. PROBLEMS OF OuR TIMES— 
Vol. 1. Fundamental National Issues. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. 192. 96 cents. 

This series offers a selection of a limited number of problems 
of widely recognized importance and presents them in an in- 
teresting and understandable way. 

Brainard, D. S. and Zeleney, L. D. PROBLEMS OF OuR TIMES— 
Vol. 2. Economic and Social Planning. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. 350. $1.48. 

This series offers a selection of a limited number of prob- 
lems of widely recognized importance and presents them in an 
interesting and understandable way. 


Brainard, D. S. and Zeleney, L. D. PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES— 
Vol. 3. International Issues. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1937. Pp. 225. $1.04. 

This series offers a selection of a limited number of problems 
of widely recognized importance and presents them in an inter- 
esting and understandable way. 


Brinser, A. and Shepard, W. Our USE OF THE LAND. New 

York. Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. 303. $1.40. 

This textbook is a discussion of how and why our land is in 
its present state; how American democracy has used land in 
the past and what steps must be taken to insure a better use of 
it in the future 


Crighton, J. C. and Senturia, J. J. BUSINESS AND GOVERN- 
MENT. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 50. 
25 cents. 

In the American Primers seri 


Cummings, H. and Sackett, E. Our SCHOOLs. 
Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. 216. $1.40. 
This volume attempts to explain how the American educa- 

tional system works, how the school fits into society and how 

the individual fits into the school system. 


New York: 


DeNood, N. B. JoBs OR THE DOLE? Ch'cago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 50. 25 cents. 


In the American Primers series 
Gaer, J. MEN AND TREES. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
1939. Pp. 118. $1.00. 


The first book in the “National Problems Series,” this book is 
a story of the U. S. Forest Service. 


Glover, K. AMERICA BEGINS AGAIN. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1939. Pp. 385. $1.76. 
The development of our natural resources, their ill-con- 
sidered waste and the undertakings on a national scale to save 
and develop them for the future dramatically told. 


Graham, F. D. and Seaver, C. H. BANKING: How It SERVEs 
Us. New York: Newson & Co., 1937. Pp. 192. 80 cents. 
Concise and readable analysis of the part banking plays in 

modern community life, with historical background. 


Graham, F, D. and Seaver, C. H. MONEY: WHat It Is AND 


Wuat Ir Dogs. New York: Newson & Co., 1936. Pp. 160. 

80 cents. 

A clear and simple explanation of a complex subject, with 
historical background as well as present relationships. 


Greenan, J. T. and Meredith, A. B. EvERYDAY PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DeMocRACcyY. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933 
Pp. 496. $1.68. 

This textbook definitely trains the pupil for an intelligent, 
open-minded judgment on vital social, political, and economic 
problems. 


Hilton, E. PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF TopAy: Books I and II. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1938. Pp. 639-679. $1.60-$1.68. 
A complete, integrated course in problems of democracy eco 

nomics, and sociology for grades eleven and twelve. 


Horne, R. L. THE FARM Business. Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press, 1938. Pp. 50. 25 cents. 
In the American Primer series 


Hughes, R. O. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1938. Pp. 668. $1.60. 
A textbook written to meet the recommendations for a study 
which is the capstone course in social science. 


Kendrick, M. S. and Seaver, C. H. TAxes: BENEFIT AND 
BURDEN. New York: Newson & Co., 1937. Pp. 190. 80 cents 
Clear and simple discussion of taxation; who pays taxes; 

what we get for them; the experience of others. 


Patterson, S. H., Little, A. W. and Burch, H. R. PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN Democracy. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. 726. $1.88. 

Our urgent economic, political, and social problems, from 
banking and farm relief to social security and crime are arrayed 
in this new book. 


Rose, M. and Horne, R. L. Money. Chicago: 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 50. 25 cents. 
In the American Primer series. 


Smith, T. V. and Taft, R. A. THE FOUNDATIONS OF DEMoOC- 
RACY. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. Pp. 346. $2.50. 
A series of debates on the traditions of government in the 

United States in the light of the major issues now before the 

nation. 


Walker, E. E., Beach, W. G. and Jamison, O. G. AMERICAN 


University of 


DEMOCRACY AND SOcIAL CHANGE. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. 687. $2.00. 
A comprehensive, fully illustrated unit discussion of the 


current economic, social, and governmental problems in the 
United States. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Barnes, C. C. and Dail, T. B. AMERICAN LIFE AND PROBLEMS. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. 634. $1.76 
Combination of civics, economics and sociology providing a 

unified course that eliminates the duplication encountered in 

separate courses. 


Beach, W. G. and Walker, E. E. SociAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAI 
WELFARE. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. 
431. $2.00. 

Contains a detailed discussion of many important contempo- 
rary social problems. Organized on the unit basis 


Bogardus, E. S. and Lewis, R. H. SociAL LIFE AND PERSONAL- 
ity. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 592. $1.80. 
A sociology text which emphasizes the importance of per- 

sonality and the many outside influences which affect it. 


Cole, W. E. and Montgomery, C. S. SociloLoGy FOR SCHOOLS. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1936. Pp. 366. $1.40. 
This book is designed to introduce the high school pupil to 
the science and art of human relations. 


Gavian, R. W., Gray, A. A. and Groves, E. R. OuR CHANGING 
SocIAL Orper. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. 702 
$1.80. 
Discusses 


basic principles of sociology, psychology, and 


mental hygiene in daily living, and national and international 
social problems. 
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Gavian, R. W. Society FACES THE Future. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. 670. $1.96. 
Helps the pupil understand himself, his place in society, and 
today’s basic social problems. (Heath's Correlated Social 
Studies. ) 


Keliher, A. V. Lire AND GrowTH. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938. Pp. 245. $1.20. 
A skillful presentation of the fundamental facts of life and 
growth and their social significance. 


Kinneman, J. A. and Ellwood, R. S. LIVING WITH OTHERS. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. 531. $1.72. 
The book consists of a description of, and the problems aris- 
ing from seven institutions—the community, family, state, opin- 
ion, industry, school, and church. 


Landis, P. H. and Landis, J. T. SOCIAL LIVING PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1938. Pp. 672. $1.80. 

A challenging book for high-school classes in sociology, so- 
cial problems, problems of democracy, or social civics. 


Patterson, S. H., Little, A. W. and Burch, H. R. AMERICAN 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. 
Pp. 584. $1.96. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS presents clearly and simply the 
major social problems of the complex national life of our 
country. 


Quinn, J. A. INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIAL WorRLD. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. 490. $1.80. 


Letter To 


DEAR SIR: 

In his interesting article, ‘The Continuity of Er- 
ror,’” which appeared in your October, 1939, issue, 
Mr. Aronson stresses the point that writers and teach- 
ers are frequently guilty of perpetuating false ideas 
and opinions about historical personages through 
merely repeating without verification or even exam- 
ination the words of their predecessors. It is a very 
useful point to make, since the results of such prac- 
tice often are to establish in the minds of people— 
more particularly, young people—settled prejudices 
that will color their whole lives. Proof of this will 
readily occur to any thoughtful person as he ponders 
over common beliefs about topics in which he hap- 
pens to be unusually well informed. The worst fea- 
ture of the situation is that not a few “historians” 
refuse to give up their prejudices even when con- 
fronted with disproving facts. Some of our living 
American authors fall into this category. 

The case, however, which Mr. Aronson chooses 
as an illustration of his point is, I believe, an un- 
fortunately weak one. He selects Froude as an ex- 
ample of an historian who was the victim of “profes- 
sors anxious to increase their own prestige.” He 
bases this conclusion on the apparent accuracy, i 
the main, of some statements by Froude in reference 
to Adelaide, Australia, and the social conditions 
there. On the basis of several ‘‘authorized sources” 
quoted by an admirer of Froude, we are led to the 
conclusion that Froude’s remarks about Adelaide’s 


A one-semester basal text which offers a study of social in- 
stitutions and problems. 


Quinn, J. A. THE SocIAL WorLp. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1937. Pp. 552. $1.80. 
A one-semester sociology dealing with the principles under- 
lying our social structure. 


Quinn, J. A. THE SOCIAL WORLD AND Its INSTITUTIONS. Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. 992. $2.20. 
A full-year high school sociology course composed of two 
parts: THE SOCIAL WoRLD and INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIAL 
WORLD. 


Ross, E. A. Civic SocioLocy. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World 
Book Co., 1937. Pp. 415. $1.68. 
A study of today’s social and civic problems as a basis for 
active citizenship. An effective high school text. 


Finney, R. L. and Mitis, M. C. ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1935. Pp. 340. $1.68. 


Stern, B. THE FAMILY: PAST AND PRESENT. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. 361. $2.75. 
Source book providing a clear account of American family 
life today and its development in the past. 


Wallis, G. A. and Wallis, W. D. Our Socia, Wor.ip. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. $1.68. 
Gives high school pupils real understanding of our basic 
institutions, and the important aspects of problems of social 
life. 


the Editor 


geography were mainly correct. A perusal of the 
article on “Capital Cities of Australia” in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine for December, 1935, 
and inquiry from a resident of South Australia re- 
cently stationed at the World’s Fair, reveals some 
discrepancies; and Froude’s statement about its pros- 
perity still sounds like a sweeping generalization of 
the Macaulay type. 

Granting even that Froude’s assertions about the 
Australian city were one hundred per cent correct, 
it would in my opinion, make little difference; for 
his reputation for chronic inaccuracy and romancing 
with sober fact was established years ago, during 
his lifetime and while he had plenty of opportunity 
to refute his critics, had he been able to do so. 

Froude was, as Professor Cheyney points out, an 
industrious worker and an eloquent literary artist. 
His extreme partisanship, his tactlessness and his 
exaggerated adherence to certain theories of the 
molding of history by his particular heroes cannot 
be denied. They caused him much trouble in his life- 
time, and they cannot be laughed away by referring 
to his “queer habits of unorthodoxy”’ or alluding to 
the “pettiness of his critics.” What we need first of 
all in an historian is accuracy in the presentation of 
facts, even if he does not agree with them. This 
Froude was incapable of, nor did he worry at all 
about it. It was this that led to exposure of the flaws 
of his work by practically every contemporary, in- 
cluding Freeman and Stubbs, Maitland and Lecky, 
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Harrison and Gooch—men who devoted their lives 
to historical research and writing, who produced 
works that are still standard in their various fields, 
who were Froude’s equals in rank and reputation, 
who owed nothing to his favor and feared nothing 
from his adverse judgment. 

Specifically, they showed that this author of thirty- 
eight published volumes was guilty of suppressing 
and distorting passages in authorities that he claimed 
to have consulted, such as the Spanish archives at 
Simancas; of taking official depositions sent to him 
from the record office in Dublin at his own request, 
and garbling them by omitting absurd statements so 
as to make their authors out as reliable witnesses; of 
asserting on one page of his book that an official 
held a view which Froude holds, while of the next 
page he quotes the same man’s words to the exactly 
opposite effect. He was so carried away by enthusiasm 
for Henry VIII that, in the face of overwhelming 
evidence he could assert that the whole nation was 
united in supporting the divorce. He was so filled 
with hatred and contempt for the Irish—as he 
showed in his lecture tour in this country in 1872-73 
—that he invented the blood-curdling story of a 
great ‘‘massacre”’ in 1641, to justify the severe meas- 
ures of repression afterwards taken by Oliver Crom- 
well; and at the same time this writer who was so 
filled with indignation over Catholic violence can on 
another occasion, after narrating a successful trick 
played by his Protestant protagonists, remark com- 
placently ‘“There are times when one admires even 
treachery.’” Froude exhibited these same characteris- 
tics in everything of importance that he wrote—not 
only in his History of England, and in his English 
in Ireland but in his Life and Times of Thomas 
a Becket, in his Life and Letters of Erasmus, in his 
Oceana, etc. In every case, he was challenged by 


authorities in those several fields who pointed out his 
inconsistencies, exposed his misquotations and con- 
victed him of bias, which is a vice not of the historian, 
but of the pamphleteer and propagandist. To take 
just one example: Froude alleged that Mary Stuart 
said “she could have no peace until she had Murray’s 
or Chatelherault’s head,”” and gave as his authority 
“Randolf to Cecil, October 5, Scotch Mss. Rolls 
House.’ No such document was found in the Rolls 
Office. On being confronted with this, Froude ex- 
plained it as a clerical error; he meant, not Randolf 
to: Cecil, but Bedford to Cecil. The letter ‘Bedford 
to Cecil’ was examined. It proved that Bedford 
wrote no such thing. Froude refused to give any 
other authority, or to retract! So many cases of this 
sort developed that it is not to be wondered at that 
the scholars who knew of them eventually despaired 
of expecting sound history from Froude and char- 
acterized him as “‘constitutionally incapable of ac- 
curacy.’ Their conclusion was based, not on one 
ghastly error—which turns out to be a minor one 
but on hundreds of errors of magnitude. 

The continuity of error is indeed to be deplored. 
It is at the root of very much of the intolerance and 
bitterness that affects the world today. But the way 
to eliminate it is not to gloss it over by calling one 
who habitually errs ‘‘an outstanding non-academic 
historian,” nor to praise “his splendid narrative 
style.” The cause of truth owes much to those who 
long ago, without mincing words or dodging the 
issue, exposed the continuous errors of James An- 
thony Froude. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT D. A. DONOVAN 
Chairman, Social Studies Department 
Bayside High School, New York 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


NATIONALISM 

Every so often one reads an article which so 
changes the face of a matter that to have missed it 
would have been a great loss. Such an article was 
that by Professor Hans Kohn of Smith College on 
“The Nature of Nationalism,” appearing in the 
December issue of The American Political Science 
Review. Professor Kohn wondered why national- 
ism, as we know it, did not arise until a few cen- 
turies ago. He reviewed the evidence, historical, 
sociological, and psychological and found that, 
singly or together, such factors as language, tradi- 


tions, government, and common land do not account 
for nationalism. Modern nationalism ‘was born in 
the fusion of a certain state of mind with a certain 
political form,” the sovereign state, and it can exist 
among a people who differ in so-called race, lan- 
guage, or religion. But, as we know it, it could not 
emerge until the third estate had acquired self- 
consciousness. 

Professor Kohn, following the analogy of the 
“depolitization” of religion after the sixteenth cen- 
tury, suggested that nationalism may follow a simi- 
lar course, losing its connection with political or- 
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ganization and becoming “‘an intimate and moving 
sentiment.’’ Certainly the modern trend toward in- 
ternationalism, by whatever name it may be called, 
suggests that nationalism may follow some such 
course as religion did during the Reformation. 
Teachers of the social studies will get from this 
article a permanent contribution to their thinking. 


BEYOND NATIONALISM 


In the February number of Asza Professor Kohn 
added his voice to those who are declaring that, in 
one way or another, ‘“The World Must Federate!”’ 
He drew some interesting parallels between totali- 
tarian expansion and designs in Europe and ours in 
the Western Hemisphere, indicating that the prob- 
lem of peaceful federation was not peculiar alone to 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Such federation, begun 
voluntarily hy the democratic states as a protection 
against aggression, would prevent militaristic states 
from imposing their systems upon other peoples, 
and these states would themselves, in consequence, 
undergo transformation. 


LEBENSRAUM 


It is a commonplace that white folks do not flour- 
ish in the tropics. At the Congress of the Inter- 
national Geographical Union held more than a year 
ago in Amsterdam, much concrete evidence was of- 
fered to prove that the old view was not true. Earl P. 
Hanson summarized the evidence in “Geography 
Goes Fluid,” in the February number of Harper's 
Magazine. Following the lead of Stefansson, Mr. 
Hanson likewise challenged the old idea that the 
arctic was hostile to white colonization. 

In these days of Lebensraum and refugees, such 
views about regions hitherto looked upon with dis- 
favor by white settlers, take on unusual significance. 


THE SCIENCES 


Anything from the pen of Julian Huxley merits 
attention. In the Sczentific Monthly for January he 
made a useful comparison of “Science, Natural and 
Social.’” While both physical science and social sci- 
ence may possess the same scientific spirit, they must 
differ in method. ‘‘Man can not investigate man by 
the same methods by which he investigates external 
nature.”’ He can in some ways, to be sure. But such 
matters inside humanity as human motives, can not 
be studied objectively, like the stars. The investi- 
gator’s own motives and attitudes and mind pat- 
terns interpose and warp study. Experiments in so- 
cial science therefore face extraordinary difficulties, 
aside from the fact that their consequences may be 
disastrous to human beings. Moreover, among men, 
causation is a phenomenon infinitely more complex 
than in physical nature where a single cause or 


series may be tracked down and observed. Multiple 
causation in social science is irreducible, and no tech- 
nique has yet been found to deal adequately with it. 

By statistical means, physical science can allow for 
errors. But no satisfactory method is known to al- 
low for bias in social science. Value is part of human 
life but need not enter into the calculations of the 
physical scientist. Pasteur’s work ran afoul of tra- 
ditional human values and inherited bias. Social 
science is not morally neutral and dispassionate. 
How, therefore, handle its material objectively? 
Mr. Huxley recognized that pure, natural science 
had and used, values and, as applied science, had 
many values. 

The techniques of the social sciences are not as 
efficient as those of the physical sciences. Mr. Hux- 
ley examined those commonly used, pointing out 
their shortcomings and drawing comparisons with 
natural science procedures, giving a large part of his 
article to analogies in the field of biology. 


T.N.E.C. DiscovERIEs 


Stuart Chase, in two articles on “Capital Not 
Wanted” which ran in the February and March 
numbers of Harper's Magazine, pointed out the revo- 
lutionary implications of the testimony given to the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. That 
testimony has revealed two great economic trends in 
this country. The first is that, for years, less and less 
of the public’s savings have been used by American 
business enterprises. Funds for capital improvement 
are taken, instead, from capital set aside by the busi- 
ness itself for just such purposes. Where shall the 
public’s savings go? Into new industries? Or into a 
national housing campaign? Or into public projects, 
like electrification? The problem, at present, presses 
especially upon savings banks, insurance companies, 
building and loan associations, and the commercial 
banks where most of the public’s savings, nearly 
one-fifth of the national income, accumulated. 

As a consequence of this trend, investment bank- 
ing is disappearing, and the hand of Wall Street is 
being relaxed from industrial control. Older high- 
school youth will enjoy these articles. 


MACHINERY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Does invention create more jobs in the end, or 
are workers permanently deprived of employment? 
In the Scientific Monthly for February, Dr. C. E. 
Dankert of Dartmouth College brought together the 
“Views on Machinery and Unemployment” ex- 
pressed principally by economists since the eighteenth 
century. In the opinions of thinkers living a century 
ago, high school students will recognize many cur- 
rently expressed by living writers. 

Dr. Dankert indicated that an unemployment pool 
is created by invention which affects existing indus- 
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tries or creates new ones. Continuously, in the pool, 
old jobs vanish and new ones rise to view, rates and 
amounts of change being variable and independent. 
He drew attention to price levels, psychological fac- 
tors and other elements which affect the unemploy- 
ment pool. His discussion provides a useful addition 
to the necessarily brief summaries of the problem 
which textbooks give. 


FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY NEGLECTED 

The American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education is recommending a na- 
tional health program for the citizens of the nation, 
particularly the youth. Such a program, to accom- 
plish its aims, must provide an adequate recreation 
plan. For youth over sixteen, there is also needed an 
unemployment program. The Commission has sug- 
gested that, for many, a combination work-school 
arrangement will be beneficial, although some should 
go to school no longer. In any case, the work ought 
be socially useful, should be educative, and should 
be in public service where private enterprise cannot 
absorb the supply of youth. Competent educational 
supervision should be provided. 

In this connection, it is worth while to read the 
“Report of the NYA Training Institute at Durham, 
New Hampshire,’ which the Institute's Director, 
James A. Boyd, made in the December 23 issue of 
School and Society. When the NYA was launched 
in 1935 to cope with the problem of six million 
youth out of school and out of work, it quickly 
learned that their relief was but a part of the larger 
problem of their education. NYA projects became 
educational. Both the Department of Secondary 
School Principal’s Committee on Orientation and 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
drew attention to the primarily educational character 
of NYA work and cautioned school men to see this 
problem as but a part of the education problem 
of the nation. Since these youths are chiefly on the 
secondary school level, their problem is of especial 
concern to the secondary school teacher. 

To those interested in this problem, the Novem- 
ber, 1939, issue of The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals of the 
NEA is of great importance. Prepared by B. L. 
Dodds and entitled “That All May Learn,” it is one 
of the longest studies of the educationally neglected 
child. It combed educational literature and research 
to find information useful in working out a second- 
ary school program adapted more broadly to the 
needs of all youth. After a preliminary survey of the 
problem, five phases were discussed: who the educa- 
tionally neglected are, their characteristics, their 
needs, how they learn, and how their opportunities 
may be improved. 

An example of work with such youth was reported 


in the January issue of The Clearing House. Flor- 
ence M. Hinchman of the Roslyn (N.Y.) High 
School related how “A Non-Academic Class Ana- 
lyzes Democracy,” quoting copiously from a steno- 
graphic record of two months’ work. Miss Hinch- 
man told how this question arose in a twelfth-grade 
American history-English class, how it was analyzed, 
discussed, and its problems dealt with. 


USABLE NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


In School Life for January, summaries were given 
of the programs for gifted children which are being 
tried out in Summit (N.J.), the Ann J. Kellogg 
School, Battle Creek (Mich.), and Cleveland. They 
were presented under the heading, “The Education 
of Gifted Children.” 

Professor W. G. Brink’s study of the reading in- 
terests and activities of 1532 Chicago high-school 
pupils was concluded in the January issue of The 
School Review (‘‘High-School Pupils’ Interests in 
Magazines and Newspapers’’). The first part of this 
study, ‘Reading Interests of High-School Pupils,” ap- 
peared in the October number. 

In The Clearing House for January, Frank I. Gary 
of Teaneck (N.Y.) gave the results of a study in 
which “175 Pupils Tell Why They Do or Do Not 
Study.”” Examination of the many reasons given re- 
veals once again the strategic position held by the 
assignment, whatever it may be called, in motivating 
and maintaining learning. 

A noteworthy experiment in teaching how to study 
history was made in a junior high school class of 
the Oak Avenue School, La Grange (Ill.), and de- 
scribed by McKinnon and Burton in the January 
number of The Elementary School Journal (‘An 
Evaluation of Certain Study Procedures in History’’). 
Concerned only with outlining, comparisons, cause 
and effect, and organization of subject matter, the 
experiment showed that much greater gains were 
made by those in the experimental group than by 
those in the control group. History teachers will 
welcome this study. 

The leading article in the January number of The 
School Review will have value for those interested 
in the Unit Method. In the article, Principal Paul R. 
Pierce described ‘Unit Theory and Practice at Wells 
High School’ (Chicago). 

In the same issue, Superintendent James H. Har- 
ris of Pontiac (Mich.) discussed the results of a 
questionnaire on “Controversial Questions in One 
High School,’”’ submitted to 535 older pupils. Such 
questions were in favor with the students. They 
wanted them discussed in school, and they were not 
especially influenced by the views of teachers on 
current issues. 

Two articles in High Points for December will 
interest teachers of the social studies. Harrison C. 
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Thomas told about “The Place of Student Forum 
in Training for Democratic Citizenship.” His sum- 
mary of the literature and practices is helpful. How- 
ard L. Hurwitz gave a very long and critical review 
of the findings of the Regents’ Inquiry into social 
studies teaching in New York (“The Social Studies 
and the Regents’ Inquiry Reports”). Mr. Hurwitz 
considered New York City as well as the state. 

Early this year a new educational journal, Educa- 
tion Today, makes its début. It will concern itself 
especially with the interchange of ideas between the 
Americas and will not devote itself solely to our 
educational scene. Launched by the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Texas, its editor is Professor 
J. G. Umstattd. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Walter C. John, Specialist in Higher Education of 
the U. S. Office of Education, described the schools 
of “The Department of the Treasury” in the leading 
article of School Life for January. Among those 
whose work he summarized were the School of In- 
struction of the Bureau of Customs, the Training 
Division Bureau of Internal Revenue, the United 
States Coast Guard Academy and other Coast Guard 
schools, and the School for Student Radiomen. This 
article may be useful to older youth who soon will 
be seeking employment. 

In the same issue, Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman 
of the Social Security Board, summarized ‘The New 
Social Security Program’’ which developed from the 
amendments made by Congress last summer to the 
Social Security Act. 

“The Public Debt of the United States’ was the 
topic of the January number of the Congressional 
Digest. The presentation gave a résumé of the con- 
stitutional provisions concerning fund raising, men- 
tioned the principal activities of Congress and the 
Treasury in providing for, collecting, and handling 
funds, and stated the debt at the close of 1939. The 
topic for debate was ‘‘Should the Borrowing Powers 
of the New Deal Be Extended by Congress?’” Among 
the pros and cons by prominent persons appeared the 
able radio defense of the debt which Representative 
T. V. Smith of Illinois made last May. Dr. Smith 
is professor of philosophy at the University of Chi- 

cago as well as a Congressman. 

In February appeared the third of that remarka- 
ble series which Survey Graphic has been publishing, 
called “Calling America.” Entitled ‘Homes, Front 
Line of Defense for American Life,” it is equal in 
every way to its two predecessors, “Calling America” 
which appeared in February, 1939, and ““Democracy’s 
Challenge To Education’’ which appeared in Octo- 
ber. ““Homes’’ is a grand number. Every teacher of 
civics and civic problems will want a copy. 

“Electricity and Human Labor,” an article by the 


well-known engineer, Morris L. Cooke, and the 
labor leader, Philip Murray, appearing in the Janu- 
ary 8 issue of The New Republic, will be an eye 
opener for many young people. It shows the revolu- 
tion afoot. 

The Southern suffrage problem is almost as old 
as the Republican Party. George C. Stoney, a native 
of the South, showed how a mockery is made of 
democracy and the Constitution by machine politics, 
in two articles on “Suffrage in the South” which ap- 
peared in the Survey Graphic, the first in the Janu- 
ary issue. Mr. Stoney revealed how the poll tax is 
used to entrench a political oligarchy and what the 
effects are upon democratic government, upon social 
attitudes of people in government and out, upon 
machine domination, and upon the social welfare. 
The problem is seen as political, racial, economic, 
psychological, and social all in one. 

A very valuable issue of The Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
particularly for twelfth-grade students of govern- 
ment, is the January issue on ‘‘Intergovernmental 
Relations in the United States.’’ It makes ‘‘a broad 
survey of recent developments in the field of Ameri- 
can government at all levels.” Nearly thirty special- 
ists codperated in presenting a far-reaching study of 
the question. A lengthy bibliography was appended. 

A provocative discussion of “American Neu- 
trality and Maritime Rights’’ was given by David 
H. Popper in the January 1 issue of Foreign Policy 
Reports. He sketched the background since the 
Napoleonic wars, described the problems raised by 
the World War and by the current conflicts, re- 
viewed recent neutrality legislation, and examined 
particularly the status of our neutrality today. 

Dr. Franz Weidenreich, himself familiar with 
field work in the Far East, reviewed the evidence for 
considering Java Man as man and not ape, in the 
January number of Natural History (“Man or 
Ape?’’). Dr. Weidenreich brought together recent 
information and gave many illustrations. His article 
will bring the textbook up to date. 

Very attractive to young people will be Dr. War- 
ren T. Vaughan’s ‘“Why We Eat What We Eat,” 
which appeared in the Scientific Monthly for Febru- 
ary. Fruits, vegetables, nuts, beverages, fish, meats, 
sweets, and spices he traced round the world to 
their origins, making interesting comments on eating 
habits in many climes and many times. 


DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia Uni- 
versity made a remarkable plea for teaching democ- 
racy as fascism or communism is taught abroad, 
in the January 27 issue of School and Society. Under 
the title, “The Enemy Within,” he expressed fear for 
the safety of democracy in the face of the totalitarian 
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gales. Is democracy only a fair-weather way of life. 
We lack the preparation and organization for in- 
culcating democracy as the effective programs of 
Central Europe inculcate fascism. Yet democracy 
“has to be striven for, fought for, constantly re- 
newed in the individual by repeatedly drawing 
strength from the mother principle and constantly 
imparting to the younger generation by teaching it 
to understand what it is, its superiority over all 
rival ideologies and what it means in actual living 
with its fellows.’’ No summary will do justice to his 
words, which were from the heart. All believers in 
democracy should read them, although they are di- 
rected primarily to teachers. 

Coincidentally, the tenth anniversary numbers of 
Fortune (February) presented a unique survey of 
the United States—as a nation, a business, a govern- 
ment, and a culture, as the greatest going concern 
on earth, full of achievements and problems. By 
chart, photograph, painting, map, and paragraph this 
issue created the flesh and blood of that democracy 
whose spirit as well as substance Dr. Briggs called so 
stirringly upon us to preserve and cherish. 

The Atlantic Monthly, in its January number, be- 
gan a series of articles on basic questions of education 
which bear directly upon this matter of democracy. 
In the first article Dean Henry W. Holmes of the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard Univer- 
sity described how ‘The Nation Challenges the 
School.” The challenges were made on equality of 
educational opportunity, guidance both of student 
and taxpayer, and inadequately trained teachers. Na- 
tional education seems essential nowadays. Its key 
lies with the universities who alone are in position to 
bring ‘“‘us appreciably nearer to a national level of 
achievement in and through our public schools.”’ 
In later issues, Father Johnson of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America will state the case for the pa- 
rochial schools and Dean Holmes will discuss the 
questions of correlation between parochial and pub- 
lic schools. 


A large part of the January issue of Frontiers of 
Democracy was given over to a study of social plan- 
ning. Harry Elmer Barnes introduced the articles 
with an historical survey of ‘“Consciously Directed 
Social Change” as suggested by thinkers since ancient 
times. Theodore Brameld, Joseph K. Hart, Alfred 
M. Bingham, and George W. Hartman discussed the 
problem today—its phases, needs, methods, impli- 
cations, and value. Whatever may be one’s views 
about social planning, this group of articles merits 
study. 

MEETINGS 

During March 6-9, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in conjunction with various educational organi- 
zations and groups will hold its annual Schoolmen’s 
Week. Two meetings are planned for teachers of 
the social studies. On March 7, at 4 p.M., Dr. New- 
ton Edwards, Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will speak on “The Impact of Social 
Change upon the American Secondary School.’’ At 
the same hour on March 8, Dr. Edwin W. Adams, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools of Philadelphia, 
will describe the ‘““Achievement Curriculum for Non- 
academic Pupils in Philadelphia.” This curriculum 
was introduced into the Philadelphia high schools 
this February. 

At New York University on March 15 and 16 
the sixteenth Junior High School Conference will 
be held. Discussions will center around the topic, 
“Issues and Problems in Junior High School Edu- 
cation.”” A feature of the conference will be an 
exhibit of the classroom work of junior high schools. 

The 47th Annual Convention of the Association 
for Childhood Education will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, from April 29 to May 3. Edna Dean 
Baker, National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois, will direct the work of study classes and 
studio groups. In addition there will be general ses- 
sions, business meetings, and social events. The 
theme of the conference is “Broadening Educa- 
tional Opportunities in Your School.” 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by RICHARD HEINDEL 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Ideas Are Weapons. The History and Uses of Ideas. 
By Max Lerner. New York: The Viking Press, 
1939. Pp. xiv, 553. $3.50. 

Of the fifty articles comprising this book six 
appear, in their present form, for the first time; the 
other forty-four were pul blished between 1931 and 

1939 as reviews or essays in the Nation or New 


Republic, in the legal journals of Harvard, Yale, or 
Pennsylvania, in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences 
and elsewhere. The quality of thought and expres- 
sion, as well as the importance of the subject, give 
to these articles an excellence which fully justifies a 
republication. To many “‘ideas’” stemming from 
divers sources and centuries the author gives a basi 
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unity and a coherent interpretation which warrants 
their association under the significant title of Ideas 
Are Weapons. “Ideas are necessarily weapons... . 
If the craftsmen in ideas have a belief in the pos- 
sibilities of human society and a sense of the dignity 
of ordinary people, that will be the best safeguard 
of those ultimate standards of validity that we call 
science and truth.” 

Against a rich background of knowledge, ex- 
ploited without pretentiousness or dogmatism, politi- 
cal, legal, and economic problems are examined and 
skillfully integrated in terms of the broadest and 
most helpful social technique that we so far possess. 
The tenor of the argument is alert, penetrating and 
unfailingly reasonable. Legal and economic inter- 
relationships are particularly stressed as symptomatic 
of our present political and social maladjustments; 
they are interpreted in studies of the Supreme Court 
and the ideas of its justices from Marshall to Holmes, 
Brandeis, Black and Douglas. Reflections of the 
maladjustments are shown in literature from 
Thoreau and Emerson to Sinclair Lewis and Dos 
Passos; in economics from Adam Smith to Hadley 
and Lynd; in politics from Jefferson to Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

The challenge presented to the twentieth century 
by the decay of capitalist civilization is reviewed in 
terms of the works of Veblen, Laski, Pareto, Thur- 
man Arnold and Beard, and in the results attained 
by Lenin and Hitler. Especially clear and effective 
are the analyses of books by Pareto, Lippmann, and 
Arnold. In a chaotic world where freedom is men- 
aced, the vague and blunted ideas of liberalism con- 
stitute no adequate weapons of defence. Confusion 
and ignorance generally prevail as to the meaning 
and present import of liberalism which is “not a 
simple and satisfying universal formula but a com- 
plex tissue of belief ramifying into every area of 
life’; at the moment this serves to mislead many 
generous and well-intentioned people as to the 
realities of current political and economic relation- 
ships. Those who would think clearly and to the 
point must make a vital distinction between liberal- 
ism and democracy. Those who hope for a demo- 
cratic future must be prepared for a thoroughgoing 
democracy with its necessary economic concomitants. 
A cogent expression of what this means is tersely and 
admirably given in the article on “Minority Rule and 
the Constitutional Tradition’’. wherein is exposed the 
paradox that naked majority rule is really fascist! 
With such an idea-weapon corporate power may 
stave off a socialized democracy; such a weapon the 
liberals are now assiduously, if unconsciously, fabri- 
cating. So might freedom perish. 

LAURENCE B. PACKARD 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Home Missions on the American Frontier. By C. B. 
Goodykoontz. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1939. Pp. 460. $3.50. 


Here is a useful and attractive book for students of 
American social history. An outgrowth of a doc- 
toral dissertation prepared under the direction of the 
late Professor F. J. Turner, it fully meets the high 
standards set by Professor Turner in the study of any 
phase of life on the American frontier. 

The title is not an exact description of the scope 
and purpose of the book. On the one hand, it claims 
too much; on the other hand, it does not do justice 
to the value of the work in the general history of 
the West. The sub-title—“‘With Particular Reference 
to the American Home Missionary Society’’—limits 
the scope of the work to a study of the contributions 
of this society and several other popular Protestant 
bodies. “Home Missionary activities of other reli- 
gious bodies have been omitted, except for casual 
references, not because they are unimportant . . . 
but because it seemed that their inclusion would have 
greatly increased the amount of detail without a cor- 
responding contribution to the significance of the 
movement as a whole.” It is in the treatment of the 
A.H.M.S. that the real value of the work on home 
missions is found, through the exploitation of vol- 
uminous source material. 

The book, however, contains more than a mere 
telling of this limited home missions story. It is an 
excellent summary and interpretation of the social 
life of the West in the nineteenth century. It is 
encouraging to those interested in the history of 
religion in the United States to note the appearance 
of a work so well done as this. Too often, studies in 
religious history have been the product of writers 
with little knowledge of our general history. Such 
studies have not contributed to the understanding 
or true appreciation of the religious factor in our 
history. 

A very adequate general bibliography of printed 
sources is included, while constant references to 
manuscript sources attest to the reliability of the 
work done. Excellent workmanship in composition 
and printing adds value to the content. 

ROBERT FORTENBAUGH 
Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Warfare: the Relation of War to Society. By Ludwig 
Renn. Translated by Edward Fitgerald. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 276. 
$2.50. 


The title and many of the subordinate headings of 
this little book are deceptive. Certainly it is not in 
any sense a very comprehensive survey of the “rela- 
tion of war to society.” Though there are numerous 
scattered references to the influences of social insti- 
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tutions on war, almost nothing is said of the effect 
of war on social institutions. Only two sections con- 
cern themselves with other than the purely combative 
side of warfare. But that on War Economy has 
scarcely any discernible relation to its heading, while 
that on Propaganda deals only with ‘War Propa- 
ganda and Military Training” and is even fragmen- 
tary in that sense. 

The only portion of the book that is relatively 
adequate is the one on strategy and tactics in land 
warfare. Even here there are many gaps, such as 
the absence of any discussion of chemical warfare. 
These omissions might be regarded with greater 
tolerance if the entire work were not cluttered with 
digressions and irrelevancies. Most of these refer 
to German history or to the recent civil war in Spain. 
The author frankly apologizes for his superficial 
treatment of naval warfare. This would be easier 
to forgive if there were evidence of discrimination 
in the utilization of the space he assigns to this topic. 
But how excuse a treatment that devotes two pages 
to the longboat of the Norsemen and does not 
even attempt an estimate of the significance of 
the momentous developments of the last two dec- 
ades? 

There is continual evidence of haste and inade- 
quate preparation in numerous inaccuracies. Greek 
naval tactics were not intended to lead to a boarding 
operation and, in spite of the very proper de- 
bunking of the figures of Herodotus, authorities still 
are agreed that they were numerically inferior to 
their Persian enemies in land fighting. Napoleon's 
soldiers of the first Italian campaign (1796) can 
hardly be described as ‘‘real volunteers.” The in- 
demnity paid by France in 1871 was by no means 
the first known to history. Approximately two (not 
three) million American troops were transported 
to France during the World War. 

Not the least failing of the work is its polemical 
character. However much one may sympathize with 
the author’s inclination to lambast the nazis, one 
cannot fail to observe how his views have been 
warped by this and other obsessions. His pro-soviet 
bias appears in his treatment of the Spanish Civil 
War and in the constant tendency to overestimate the 
military and economic capacities of the U.S.S.R. 

The work of translation, though at times too 
literal, has on the whole been well done. 

HAROLD C. DEUTSCH 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nationalism and the Cultural Crisis in Prussia, 1806- 
1815. By Eugene N. Anderson. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. Pp. ix, 303. $2.50. 


Professor Anderson, who views nationalism as a 


vital cultural form peculiar to the last one hundred 


and fifty years, set out (and with success) to ask 
how and under what conditions individuals made the 
transition from cosmopolitanism or provincialism 
into nationalism, what were the characteristics of 
nationalists and nationalism. Another question, why 
nationalism rather than some other “‘ism’’ a appeared, 
is not answered so fully. Viewing many previous 
studies as too theoretical or too factual, the author, 
after a rather bewildering introductory chapter, dis- 
cusses in brilliant and moving essays seven individ- 
uals to represent types of caste, or class, and occupa- 
tion. Four of them, Fichte and Arndt (professors of 
lowly origin), Kleist (aristocrat and writer), and 
Gneisenau (a half-aristocrat, half-burgher army off- 
cer) “reached and practiced the common cultural 
ideal of nationalism.” The other three, Nathusius 
(burgher and businessman), Marwitz (country 
squire and officer), and Frederick William III are 
used as types who never reached this ideal. This 
volume is a welcome addition to a very important 


subject. R.H. 
TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo. By Rob- 
ert Ergang. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 752. $4.00. 

It is gratifying to find a history textbook which at- 
tempts to make history “human”’ by supplying suffi- 
cient details concerning historical personages to make 
them real and live, instead of the usual succession of 
names but briefly characterized. This does not infer 
that the biographical approach is the sole medium in 
which the book has been written or that personalities 
have been overemphasized, but rather that the au- 
thor has attempted to give due emphasis to the im- 
portance of personality in history and offers a closer 
integration between individuals and movements than 
is achieved in most general treatises. For this reason, 
Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo, designed 
primarily for the college level, will be found most 
useful and suitable for reference reading in second- 
ary schools. 

Professor Ergang has paid close attention to the 
latest research and has embodied the most recent 
historical findings in his textbook. New interpreta 
tions which are generally accepted are given proper 
attention. It is a real pleasure to find a textbook 
critical of long used and misleading terms, such as, 
“Commercial Revolution,” but such terms as ‘‘Ren- 
aissance”” are unfortunately so deeply rooted that 
the author, no doubt, felt that he was unable to dis- 
pense with them. At times it would appear that the 
author's dislikes show through the surface as in the 
treatment of Mary Tudor. It is pointed out that to 
her has been attached the epithet “bloody,” but this 
is done without critical appraisal. € ‘ultural history 
receives attention and the work is well balanced in 
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At just the right time 
WINSTON releases 


a new civics 


DEMOCRAY ” 


Finch 


New - Timely - Sane! 


An action-picture of ever-changing America. Presented by 
means of the story approach in a text that stimulates apprecia- 
tion of things American and demonstrates the necessity of 
objective thinking on both domestic and foreign issues. Every 
American teacher of junior high school civics will want this 
extraordinary book. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Chicago Atlanta 
PHILADELPHIA 
Dallas Los Angeles 


its presentation of the political, economic, social, and 
cultural factors. 

SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 
Fordham University 


New York 


Democracy at Work: Living in American Com- 
munities. By E. B. Fincher, R. E. Fraser and 
W. G. Kimmel. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, 1939. Pp. vii, 566. Illus- 
trated. $1.36. 

Democracy at Work is a new type of textbook in 
civics for the junior high school. It is new because 
of the approach used in the selection and arrange- 
ment of subject matter, as well as in the presentation 
of the materials of instruction. The authors ‘have 
attempted to give boys and girls an action-picture of 
ever-changing America. The student is often re- 
minded that change is inevitable, but that change 
is desirable only if controlled by intelligent codpera- 
tive effort. Throughout the book, the attainment of 
worthy goals through the democratic process is 
strongly stressed.” 

The text has been written in accord with the ideas 
of recent educational philosophy. The authors be- 
lieve that the making of good democratic citizens 
requires an understanding of the problems of Ameri- 





can life and also its opportunities. It involves a study 
of the various relationships of the individual to so- 
ciety and a training in understanding and responsi- 
bility which must begin early in life. Emphasis 
throughout is on the present and the aims of democ- 
racy are clearly linked with the whole American 
scene, 

A strong feature of the book is the presentation 
of subject matter. Much thought and attention have 
been paid to the adaptation of the content to the 
tastes, interests and needs of the pupils. Facts and 
problems run along smoothly in story form and 
motivation is accomplished through every-day inci- 
dents in the lives of boys and girls. The attractive- 
ness of the chapter headings can be seen in these 
few illustrations: “Wings Over America’; “Crime- 
proofing America’; ‘Fifteen Million Workers in a 
Capsule’; and “Uncle Sam’s Long Arms.” 

The illustrations, including charts, graphs, car- 
toons and photographs, have been excellently se- 
lected and are satisfactorily reproduced. They, too, 
reflect recent trends in presentation. Other teaching 
aids, such as questions, activities and suggested read- 
ings are on the whole very well done. 


ARTHUR C. BINING 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Your Community: Its Provisions for Health-Educa- 
tion-Safety-Welfare. By Joanna C. Colcord. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. Pp. 
249. 85 cents. 

Miss Colcord, Director of Organization Depart- 
ment, Russell Sage Foundation, has produced an ex- 
cellent work enlarging and bringing to splendid 
fruition the pioneer activities of Miss Margaret F. 
Byington published in her pamphlet entitled, “What 
Social Workers Should Know About Their Own 
Communities.” It will be of great assistance to all 
social workers, especially those non-professional, or 
pre-professional, students of social conditions. It is a 
volume that will be of value not only to groups about 
to study conditions in their own community, but also 
to classes in civics in high schools and colleges. 

Chapter 1 gives very excellent suggestions con- 
cerning the use of the book. Suggestions of sources 
for locating and obtaining information and statistics 
are mentioned, and two very complete lists of refer- 
ences and agencies are found at the end of the book. 
One also finds valuable suggestions for recording 
and reporting, and for the use of material, by the 
employment of the “pictograph’ method of pre- 
senting the findings of a study. The other eighteen 
chapters of this volume are replete with appropriate 
questions upon practically every phase of community 
life, moral, economic, etc. 

HENRY G. SWAYNE 

Senior High School 

Savannah, Georgia 


Investment Principles and Practice. By Leroy Whit- 
ney Grossman; 

Principles of Corporate Finance. By Milo Kimball; 

Introduction to the Law of Business Corporations. 
By Lewis Mayers. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1939. $1.00 each. 

These three volumes are part of the series known 
as “American Business Fundamentals,” edited by 
Justin H. Moore, Dean of the School of Business and 
Civic Administration, College of the City of New 
York and his associates, Herbert Arkin and Raymond 
R. Colton. We have been asked to review the prac- 
ticability of these books as texts for high school stu- 
dents; for this reason, we fire an immediate broad- 
side at the publisher for putting the volumes into 
pressed-paper bindings. Something more substantia] 
is certainly demanded for secondary school usage . . . 
however slight! 

According to the editor, “American Business Fun- 
damentals” is “a series of practical texts giving, in 
books of small compass, the distilled essence of each 
subject . . . perspective rather than elaboration.” To 


our mind, this ideal is almost fulfilled, but we are not 
prepared to state that these books are easily mastered, 


save by the more advanced high school student who 
has had some commercial training. We would more 
readily recommend them to college students and to 
teachers who want a concise reference or review. All 
three volumes have a cross-reference chart of supple- 
mentary readings for each chapter that deserves ap- 
plause. 

Investment Principles and Practice follows good 
secondary style in that it has bold-face paragraph 
headings and a series of questions for each chapter. 
The questions are not always suitable for the high 
school student who may be a bit disconcerted by chal- 
lenges such as: “Your wife’s mother comes to live 
with you which means a material increase in your liv- 
ing expenses. What change would you make in your 
investment policy?” 

A good feature is the use of more than forty tables 
and charts of comparison. The division of the book 
into four parts: The Investment Problem, Investment 
Media, Investment Policy, and Investment Procedure 
is a further aid to clarifying a difficult subject. 

Introduction to the Law of Business Corporations 
more nearly approaches the high school level and, we 
feel, would be ideal for a course which would have 
commercial law as a prerequisite. The questions are 
more specific and afford better coverage of each 
chapter . . . both items of importance to the second- 
ary school teacher. 

Kimball's Principles of Corporate Finance dis- 
plays a skill at reducing a difficult subject to the high 
school level. The questions on the various chapters 
are specific and numerous. 

JOsEPH G. PLANK, JR. 
Reading Standard Evening High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Major Social Institutions; An Introduction. By Con- 
stantine Panunzio. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. xxii, 609. $3.50. 

Following Hertzler, the author defines “‘institu- 
tions’ as clusters or systems of social activity which 
perform functions necessary for the persistence of 
society. There are eight ‘‘major institutions’: marital, 
familial (Waller's important work is not mentioned), 
economic, educational, recreational, religious, scien- 
tific (a commendable addition to the usual list), and 
governmental. Every institution consists of instru- 
ments, social groups, rules and concepts. Culture is 
the totality of institutions; society the totality of 
groups. 

The book covers “the social institutional order,” 
the physical, biological and cultural “factors,’’ the 
institutions themselves, the “processes,” and finally 
“the future of western civilization” (18 pages) rely- 
ing heavily on Sorokin. There are thirty-four tables, 
four figures, a long glossary (with derivations and 
illustrative citations), double index, and suggestions 
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for using the book for those students and teachers 
who want to be told how to use it. 

The present reviewer would not care to teach from 
this “welcome addition” to an already overloaded 
shelf of introductory sociology textbooks. Wherever 
he has tested it against his own special knowledge 
he has found it to be cursory, superficial, frequently 
misleading and in any case sterile of new ideas. But 
this, you will say, is true, inevitable, of all text- 
books. Granted; but what excuse is there then for 
teaching from textbooks at all? Why pass on half- 
baked generalities which dissolve before critical an- 
alysis? Better selected readings from first-rate mono- 
graphs, or the sort of annotated source-book which 
has already found wide adoption for introductory 
teaching than this sort of thing! If monographic 
materials are lacking, or if the teacher does not know 
them, is it intellectually honest to pose as an expert 
behind the authority of an unreliable textbook? 

Panunzio’s own procedure in this respect is am- 
biguous. In discussing “the educational institution,” 
for example, he purports to give a comparative “‘his- 
torical’’ survey, beginning with primitive peoples. 
The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans are disposed of 
in a few paragraphs, but nothing is said about the 
Hindus and the Chinese. Now are we to assume 
that the author has committed this omission because 
he considers the Hindus and Chinese of no import- 
ance in this connection, or merely because he happens 
to know nothing about them? If the former, he has 
grievously erred in judgment and fact; if the latter, 
he has displayed dubious wisdom in discussing the 
comparative sociology of educational institutions at 
all. 

One final stricture. The subject of personality is 
nowhere mentioned. The term itself appears only in 
the Glossary. Perhaps the topic is irrelevant to a 
study of ‘“‘social institutions.” But if it is, then the 
study of “social institutions” appears to be strangely 
irrelevant to the study of human society. 

E. Y. HARTSHORNE 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


lhe New Deal in Action, 1933-1939. By Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. The Macmillan Company, New 
York: 1940. Pp. 77. 50 cents. 

A judicious and useful guide in a welter of con- 
trovefsy. 


Famous Paintings Reproduced on Paper Money of 
State Banks; 1800-1866. By John A. Muscalus. 
Published by the author, 107 West 9th Street, 
Bridgeport, Pa., 1939. 50 cents. 

An introduction to some of the famous paintings 
reproduced on state bank notes, with illustrations. 


eas: a 
When You Buy 


TRILLING—EBERHART—NICHOLAS 


A new, cleverly illustrated text on present-day 
consumer buying for high school students. 
$1.80 list 


Modern World 
Geography 


CASE—BERGSMARK 


A modern treatment of world geography with 
stress on its economic and social phases. 
$1.96 list 


Our Changing 


Government 


STEINBERG-LAMM 
The most up-to-date, vital, and significant text- 
book on American Government now available. 
$1.80 list 


Lippincott 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 








An Index of State Bank Notes that Illustrate Presi- 
dents. By John A. Muscalus. Published by the 
author, 107 West 9th Street, Bridgeport, Pa., 
1939. Pp. 24. $1.00. 

A list, under the names of various Presidents, of 
state bank notes on which illustrations of them ap- 
pear. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Government and Economic Life. By Leverett S. 
Lyon, Myron W. Watkins, and Victor Abram- 
son. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1939. Pp. xvi, 519. $3.00. 

An interpretation of public economic policy in 
America. Trends and current issues are discussed in 
the light of the economic forces and governmental 
actions which have influenced and conditioned them. 


American State Government and Administration. By 
Austin F. Macdonald. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1940. Pp. xii, 639. $3.75. 

This revised edition contains notes on many 
changes in state government, also a new chapter on 
interstate relations. 


Bibliography of the Island of Guam. By Charles F. 
Reid. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1939. Pp. 102. $1.50. 
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This is the first to be published in a series of 
annotated bibliographies on the territories and out- 
lying possessions of the United States, being pre- 
pared by the WPA under Mr. Reid’s editorship. 


The Course of the South to Secession: An Inter- 
pretation by Ulrich Bonnell ee Edited by 
E. Merton Coulter. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939. 

Discusses “Daughters of England,” “The Frame 
of Independence,” “The Virginia Dynasty,” “The 
Fire-Eaters,” and ‘“The Central Theme of Southern 
History.’”” The most purely interpretative of Profes- 
sor Phillips’ writings. 


Foundations of Sociology. By George A. Lundberg. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. xvii, 556. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Proposes a completely “‘positivistic”’ position in the 
social sciences. The author considers the improve- 
ment of the technology of social research to be a 
primary condition of the advancement of the social 
sciences. 


The Future of the Social Studies: Proposals for an 
Ex perimental Social-Studies Curriculum. Edited 
by James A. Michener. Cambridge: The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1939. Pp. 
178. Paper covers. $1.50. 


The Ohio Bridge. By Harry R. Stevens. Cincinnati: 
The Ruter Press, 1939. Pp. 213. Illustrated. 
A dramatic account suitable for outside reading 
in social studies. 


Manual for the Arrangement and Description of 
Archives. By S. Muller, J. A. Feith, and R. 
Fruin. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1940. Pp. 225. $3.50. 

This “textbook” on archives was published in 
Dutch in 1898. Additional notes specially prepared 
for American and English users appear in this edi- 
tion. Of special interest because of the rapid increase 
in government records which ultimately affects many 
teachers of the social studies. 


Through Elizabethan Eyes. By J. Dover Wilson. 
New York: The Macmillan ( company, 1939. 
Pp. vii, 107. Illustrated. 72 cents. 
A Cambridge Univ ersity Press book which makes 
delightful reading for juniors. Spelling has been 
modernized and a glossary added. 


Getting a Living: The Foundations of Economic So- 
ciety. By Harley L. Lutz, Edmund W. Foote, 
and B. F. Stanton. Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peter- 
son and Company, 1940. Pp. 687. Illustrated. 
$1.80. 


A new senior high school economics text, attrac- 
Pie presented. 


Zar Supplement to Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia. Chicago: F. E. Compton and Company, 
1939. Pp. 102. Illustrated. $1.50. 

A useful handbook (which may be purchased 
separately) for schools and libraries in connection 
with the study of current events. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 


The Censor Marches On: Recent Milestones in the 
Administration of the Obscenity Law in the 
United States. By Morris L. Ernst and Alex- 
ander Lindey. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1940. Pp. xi, 346. $2.50. 

The stifling effect on the creative impulse of broad 
censorships applied by narrow minds is the theme of 
this book. This indictment of prurience and self- 
righteousness will interest teachers who are often 
faced with problems of censorship. 


Handbook of the War. By John C. De Wilde, David 
H. Popper, and Eunice Clark. New York 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. vi, 248 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

A very useful volume which can be used both in 
high schools and colleges. 


Across the Ages. By Louise I. Capen. New York 
The American Book Company, 1940. Pp. li, 
841. Illustrated. $2.20. 

Arranged by units. Primarily a history of the life 
and doings of the ordinary man for younger stu- 
dents. 


Our Social World. By Wilson D. Wallis and G. A. 
Wallis. Revised Edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1940. Pp. xiii, 402. Illus- 
trated. $1.68. 

For junior high school students, with emphasis 
on present problems but with some historical ap- 
proach. 


Your Personal Economics: An Introduction to Con- 
sumer Problems. By Augustus H. Smith. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1940. Pp. 
xiii, 651. Illustrated. $1.96. 
Based on unit problems with theoretical material 
omitted. For the high school student. 


Democracy’s Challenge to Education. Edited by 


Beulah Amidon. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1940. Pp. xii, 263. Illustrated. $1.50. 
First book in the Farrar and Rinehart Series in 
Education. In general, material taken from a special 
number of Survey Graphic. 











